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‘POETRY. 
A MORNING PICTURE. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 











Little girl upon the street, 
Laughing eyes and tripping feet, 
With your hands all running over 
Daisy blooms and flowers of clover, 
You to me a picture bring 
Of a long-lost sunny spring. 
Waving woods and sunset skies 
Come like dreams of paradise. 
Little girl, when coming days 
Hold for you their memories, 
When in womanhood’s white land 
You shall, happy, one day stand, 
Keep your childish faith as sweet 
As the daisies at your feet. 
Though your hands no more run over 
With the daisies and the clover. 


Some day, little maiden fair, 
With the wind tossed, sunny hair, 
You shall fiush at love's sweet praises, 
That are sweeter than all daisies. 
Woman's hopes and woman's love, 
Sweetest gifts from heaven above! 
With these shall your bands run over 
Dropping daisy blooms and clover. 








“NOT VERY EAGER.” 


The remark is often made, by newspapers 
unfriendly or indifferent to women’s voting 
on school matters, that women as yet ‘“‘do 
not seem very eager” to register for voting. 
Well, who supposed that they would be? 
Are men so very eager about politics in the 
dog-days? Is there nota groan among all 
parties because General Butler has amused 
himself by throwing down his gauntlet of 
self-nomination in August? Men are not 
particularly anxious, during the heated 
term, to interest themselves even for or 
against this eminent candidate; and are wo- 
men, who cannot even vote either way in 
that contest, to be more excited? Would 
men be eager, moreover, to pay a tax of two 
dollars and vote for school committee men 
only? If I remember rightly when a new 
registration law for men was proposed, 
some time since, it was defeated very large- 
ly on the ground that if it were passed, so 
many men would fail to register. Why 
should we expect of women who at best can 
vote so little, an amount of eagerness that 
we do not find in men who can vote, ‘‘early 
and often” for everything and everybody? 

I was present at the hearing before the 
legislative committee and was almost the 
only “‘Suffragist” who spoke on that occa- 
sion. All the speakers, myself included, 
urged the bill, not on the ground that wo- 
men were eager for it or against it, but on 
the ground that the commonwealth needed 
such a law. It was pointed out that the 
public schools had passed, within forty 
years, very largely into the hands of women; 
that it was therefore manifestly proper that 
these women should have, in part, women 
to superintend them; and that these last 
women (called school committees) should be 
elected, in part, by women. The debate in 
the Legislature was urged very much on the 
same ground; not that women needed the 
ballot, but that the State needed the codper- 
ation of women. This being so, it is for the 
State and the male voters and the public 
functionaries to be eager,—not for the wo- 
men only. 

It makes a great difference in the required 
standard of courtesy to a new-comer within 





your house, whether he has been invited or 
has forced himself in. If he is self-invited, 
it behoves him to be eager to look out for 
his dinner, or he may miss it, But if he is 
invited by the host, it is the host’s business 
to see that his guest has a seat and a plate; 
and if the host does not ‘‘eagerly” do this, 
the host isa boor. The morm-ent that wo- 
men had the educational Suffrage conferred 
upon them, it no doubt became the duty of 
all women to use it, whether they were pre- 
viously eager for it or not. But it became 
yet more the duty of all men, especially 
those in office, to facilitate in all ways the 
working of the new measure, since it had 
been fairly adopted. 

It would have been eminently proper, for 
instance, that the Board of Education, 
whose Secretary had favored the measure, 
should issue a brief circular calling the at- 
tention of women to their new duties, and 
explaining, with the consideration due to 
ignorance and inexperience, what was to be 
done. It would have been eminently prop- 
er in Town Clerks or Boards of Assessors 
to have issued similar circulars, stating offi- 
cially just what was needed to qualify wo- 
men under the law. In default of this offi- 
cial knowledge, individuals or committees 
have issued circulars on their own account, 
and contradictory methods have been adopt- 
ed. In some towns itis held that women 
must appear in person to be assessed, and in 
others that they can make that claim 
through the post-office, and need only per- 
sovally appear when ready to be registered. 
Such discrepancies confuse the minds of 
the inexperienced; the hardy, the resolute 
and the ‘‘eager” persevere in spite of them; 
but surely a new Suffrage-law should be so 
explained and facilitated in its working that 
it shall reach also the modest, the shy, and 
the self-withdrawing. 

It does not seem to me, with due defer- 
ence, that the Massachusetts newspapers 
have by any means done their full part, in 
this matter. They are never tired of urg- 
ing male voters to do their duty and go to 
the polls; but the moment women are made 
voters, these same newspapers are trans- 
formed into cool and cynical observers— 
forming, as it were, a line of amused spec- 
tators through whose ranks women are to 
advance. A little less criticism and a little 
more generous encouragement would seem 
more manly toward those who have been 
summoned to vote because they were sup- 
posed to be interested in the education of 
their children. Women are shy, as men 
are, of going alone and of doing new duties. 
It is their duty to befeager to vote, no doubt; 
but there is an eagerness of courtesy which 
would be very becoming to the men of Mas- 
sachusetts, about this time; courtesy, not so 
much of men toward women, as of old and 
experienced voters toward new and inexper- 
ienced ones. I notice that if an ignorant 
person wishes to send a telegram or to ob- 
tain a money-order, the bystanders are usu- 
ally kind and helpful, and do not regard 
him as a fool because he has to ask a few 
questions and is easily discouraged. Why 
not treat women inthe same way? Our ed- 
itors and public functionaries sometimes re- 
mind me, on the contrary, of the mustering 
officers at the beginning of our civil war, 
who often seemed to regard it as a suspi- 
cious circumstance if a man volunteered in 
the military service of his country; and 
who, if he proved at the last moment to 
have a defective front tooth or to be a day 
older or younger than he claimed, would 
dismiss him with as much contempt as if he 
had tried to pick a pocket. T. W. H. 

~~ 


A SPIRITED AND SENSIBLE REPLY. 


A kind of ‘‘wet blanket” agreement 
seems to have been entered into by some 
Boston papers against the registration of 
women. Either the registering ‘“‘goes on 
slowly,” and that is a crime, or only the 
‘‘best women” have registered, and that is 
not satisfactory. To this left-handed help, 
the following sensible reply has been 
made :— 

THE ASSESSMENT AND REGISTRATION OF 
WOMEN UNDER THE NEW LAW. 
To the Editors of the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser:— 

In an editorial to-day you say that ‘‘the 
registration of women under the school- 
voting law goes on very slowly.” This 
may be true, but I think you ought to have 
gone further and shown ry! it goes on 
slowly. In the first place, a large number 
of womzn actively interested in the matter 
are out of town, and hot weather, as you 
know from experience, is the worst season 
of the year for any sort of political activity 
General Butler, much to everybody's dis- 
gust, has fired off the first gun of his cam- 
paign already, and there is not one of us 
but joins with Senator Hoar in wishing that 
he had waited a little longer until cooler 
weather comes. We are all hot and tired, 
and are not ready at all for active work. 








If this is so with men, who are accustomed 
to politics, and who have all the machinery 
for the canvass ready at hand for use at 
any moment, how much more so must it be 
with women, who are absolute novices in 
such matters, and who have not only the 
canvass to make (if one is to be made) but 
plans and methods to devise, and who must 
organize entirely anew, without the slight 
est previous experience! 
oreover, women have an extra task im- 

posed upon them. A man is assessed for a 
poll tax by the assessors of course, with- 
out any acton his part. A woman must 
apply at City Hall in person to be assessed. 

any women, who fully intend to vote 
when the time comes, do not realize that 
the time within which assessment is possi- 
ble has so nearly expired. They know that 
the election does not occur until some time 
in December, and they do not understand 
the necessity of taking any steps until that 
time. They do not realize that unless they 
apply for assessment on or before Septem- 
ber 15 they lose their chance to vote. Once 
assessed they, of course, need not register 
until November. But many confuse the 
two, and think that both can be done at any 
time up to the election. Were this a mat- 
ter that affected the men, every newspaper 
in the State, of whatever political complex- 
ion, would post conspicuously at the head of 
its editorial columns a standing notice: ‘‘Do 
not fail to be assessed before September 15,” 
or something similar, so that there would 
be aconstant reminder to delinquents: and 
every now and then there would appear ed- 
itorials upon man’s sacred duty to apply 
for assessment. Moreover, thére would be 
an active canvass by each — party 
just before the expiration of the time, for 
the purpose of personally urging men to go 
to the assessors’ office. And in no other 
way, as experience has many times proved, 
could a full vote be obtained. 

Supposing the law we all desired (at least 
in principle, whatever we might have 
thought about the merits of the particular 
bill) had passed the Legislature last winter, 
requiring an entirely new registration of 
male voters, do you believe the Advertiser 
or any other newspaper would content itself 
with the remark that the ‘‘registration goes 
on very slowly”? Or would it be likely to 
sneer at any one who suggested thata de- 
sirable class of the community among men 
was doing its duty? The statement in the 
Woman’s JourNAL that the class register- 
ing were the intelligent rather than the ig- 
norant, was not made for the purpose of 
introducing class distinctions, but to show 
those ladies who desire to vote, but hesitate 
for fear of something disagreeable happen- 
ing at the polls, that such a fear is ground- 
less; that if they vote they will have not 
only company, but agreeable company. 
And theinference that the Advertiser draws 
is not wholly unfair, but is wholly unwar- 
ranted by either the letter or the spirit of 
the article itself, as any one will see who 
takes the trouble to refer to the WoMAN’s 
JournaL of July 26. But the Advertiser 
goes still further, and says that even if the 
assertion made in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
be true, that the ‘‘wealth, talent, old blood 
of Boston is registering,” that fact ‘‘is not 
one to be particularly proud of.” Why 
not? Their registration does not prevent 
the registration of others, and the fact that 
they are coming paneey to the front seems 
to mea matter eminently to be proud of. 
When the YoungRepublican movement was 
first started was it not cordially welcome? 
And wiry? Because it showed that the bet- 
ter element of the rising generation was 
taking an interest in politics, There was 
no outcry then against any one who dared 
to say that the men who composed the 
movement were ‘‘of the very best stock.” 
We were proud of it. And so we should 
be, that the very best women are doing their 
duty in this matter. 

It seems to me that instead of throwing 
cold water upon the exercise of this new 
right which has been accorded women, we 
should give them all the encouragement and 
all the assistance in our power. And in- 
stead of pointing out how few have regis- 
tered, and drawing lukewarm conclusions 
therefrom, we should do what we can to 
spread’ information, making the path to the 
polls as easy as we can to those who wish to 
waik it. We must remember that women 
have two important and difficult steps to 
take before they can vote,—viz., assessment 
and registration, both of which are spared 
to most men, and that it was the coward] 
fear last winter in the Legislature lest intelli- 
gent men should neglect to register that 
defeated the new registration law to which 
I have referred. We may not care to urge 
women to vote, but we should not discour- 
age them. And to a woman hesitating upon 
the subject, desirous of voting, perhaps, 
but not knowing exactly what steps to take, 
or what obstacles she will have to encoun- 
ter, there is not great encouragement in a 
statement of the small number she will find 
to keep her company. Women are like 
men, and both are a good deal like sheep,— 
they want plenty of company, and dread 
anything like loneliness, in politics as in 
everything else. 





WHAT ONE WOMAN IS DOING. 

Eprtrors JourNAL:—Knowing that you 
honor the labors of independent women, I 
wish to tell you of one whom I recently vis- 
ited. Miss Minnie F. Austin, for many 
vears teacher in Chicago and San Francisco 
high schools, also principal of Clarke Insti 
tute in San Francisco, from failing health, 
turned her attention to an out-of-door life. 





She now superintends a fruit farm of eighty 
acres in Fresno, Cal., and has this spring, 
set in the ground by the aid of one man 
over six hundred fruit trees. Miss A. con- 
ducts her farm with as much system as she 
did her school. 

She has twenty-eight acres of the best rai- 
sin grapes finely cultivated, from which the 
yield will be between thirty and fifty tons 
of fruit—all of which this enterprising lady 
will convert into good raisins. I asked her 
to write up for your Journal an account of 
the process, which she tells in a most inter 
esting manner. 

Miss A. has about 300 apricot trees, one 
hundred nectarines, 400 figs, 400 prunes and 
all ordinary fruit trees. She has this year 
nearly two tons of peaches alone which she 
is drying for market. Miss A. finds time to 
read all the leading magazines and papers 
which cover the table in the coziest farm- 
house parlor I ever entered, and she graces 
her work by charming conversation. 

I feel so much interested in this lady’s 
work that I determined to write you about 
her, that other women may be induced to 
take out-of-door labor without fear of un- 
sexing themselves. This lady farmer is 
modest and unpretending—while liberal and 
free thinking. This visit to her place has 
done me good. A SuBscrIBer. 

oe 


A WORD FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


Iam greatly interested in observing the 
movement among the women of Massachu- 
setts looking towards the exercise of their 
right to vote for school officers. It seems 
to me that it is highly important to polla 
generous vote, not only as an indication of 
immediate interest in the election, but as a 
practical and impressive proof that they ap- 
preciate the right and desire its complete 
extension. There ought to be no room for 
a suspicion of indifference, J. 

eo 


THE WILL OF WILLIAM LLOYD 
GARRISON. 


The following is the will of William Lloyd 
Garrison which has been filed for probate: 
Boston, Fess. 6, 1876. 
The will of William Lloyd Garrison of 
Boston: This is my last will and testament. 
After the payment of all my just debts, I 
hereby give, devise and bequeath three hun- 
dred dollars ($300) to each of my surviving 
grandchildren, to be paid to my children, 
George Thompson Garrison, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr., Wendell Phillips Garrison, 
Helen Frances Willard and Francis Jack- 
son Garrison, for the benefit of their respec- 
tive children, by keeping the same in sav- 
ing institutions, or using the money other- 
wise for the benefit of said children, as their 
respective parents may judge best, the pay- 
ment to be made to the said parents without 
their being qualified as trustees in the Pro- 
bate Court. The remainder of my pruper- 
ty, both real and personal, 1 give, devise 
and bequeath to my five children above 
named, or their heirs, to be divided among 
them in five equal shares. I do hereby em- 
power my executors to sell and convey the 
whole or any part of the real estate of which 
I may die possessed, or to which I may be 
entitled at the time of my decease, and to 
convert the same into personality without 
seeking or obtaining license of the Probate 
Court, it being my will that it shall be 
wholly in the discretion of my executors, 
whether to convert the said real estate, or 
any part thereof, into personality, or to 
leave the same unconverted. I hereby in- 
tend to dispose of all property held in trust 
which I am authorized to dispose of by will. 
I do hereby constitute my children to be 
sole executors of this, my last will and test- 
ament, and it is my will that no bonds be 
required of or given by them, my confi- 
dence in their capacity and trustworthiness 
being absolute. In witness whereof, I have 
hereunto set my hand, the sixth day cf Feb 
ruary, in the year 1876. 
Wm. Lioyp Garrison. 
Signed, published and declared as his last 
will by the said William Lloyd Garrison, in 
the presence of us, who in his presence and 
the presence of each other, at his request, 
have hereunto set our names as witnesses. 
8S. E. SEwALL, 
H. W. SEwaAtt, 
8. H. Sournwicx. 
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A VENERABLE WOMAN REGISTERS, 








Among the women who have applied, in 
Malden, for the assessment of a poll tax, is 
Mrs. Harriet Hanson (mother of Mrs. H. 
H. Robinson), whose age is 84 years. All 
women who think they are “too old to be- 
gin” should take note of thisexample. Mrs. 
Hanson is totally blind, but for all that, she 
was able to sign her name, and if she lives, 
will vote in March. H. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Jennre Coates, has taken the high- 
est honor of this year’s graduating class at 
the State Normal School, Millersville, Penn. 

Ca.isTa HALsey, author of ‘Two of Us,” 
finds her publisher has not been able to 
keep up with the demand for the book 
which has a great sale in Cincinnati. 

Mrs L. 8S. Dewrne of Natick, Mass., last 
week secured a patent on her beautiful fold- 
ing wardrobe, so constructed as to be put in 
position without the aid of screws or nails, 
being a useful as well as ornamental piece 
of furniture for the corner of a room. 

Anna E. Dickrnson will have a new vol- 
ume published in a few days by the Harpers, 
It is entitled “A Ragged Register,” and 
contains the author's opinions on many peo- 
ple and places, expressed in the racy and 
piquant style which made her lectures so 
popular. 

Lapy Burperr-Courts intends visiting 
Constantinople in her new steam-yacht the 
Walrus. The Walrus is a large new steam 
vessel built for the passenger trade, but at 
present fitted up as a private yacht, manned 
with a picked crew and supplied with offi- 
cers by the Cunard company. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Hows read a paper at 
Newport last Tuesday on her travels in Eu- 
rope, at the annual meeting of the Town 
and County Club, at the residence of Profes- 
sor W. B. Rogers of the Boston Institute of 
Technology. A large and distinguished 
party was present. Mrs. Howe was elected 

President ; Professor Rogers, Vice-President; 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Treasurer; and Miss J. H. Goodwin, Secre- 
tary, for the year ensuing. 

Mrs. Asa B. Hutcutson, one of the fa- 
mous family of singers, has invested liberal- 
ly in Colorado mining property. On their 
way to Leadville Mrs. Hutchinson purchas- 
ed an undeveloped mine in Georgetown, 
and placed a number of men sinking the 
shaft, timbering up, etc. Recently she re- 
ceived a dispatch from her agent, a promi- 
nent Georgetown citizen, who states that a 
bed of mineral many feet thick has been 
struck that in richness far surpasses any- 
thing ever before discovered in Colorado. 
The information, coming from the source 
it does, is perfectly reliable, and there is no 
reason to doubt but the popular singer’s 
wife is the wealthiest lady in the West. 


Mrs, Harriette R. SHattuck, daughter 
of ‘‘Warrington,” will have brought out by 
Lee & Shepard in August a comedy in four 
acts, ‘Our Mutual Friend” dramatized 
from Dickens. It is the re-written and im- 
proved copy of the same play performed in 
Boston in 1870 for the benefit of the Wo- 
man Suffrage bazar. It is especially adapt- 
ed for amateurs, as each and every part is 
equal in importance, affording ample scope 
for the aspiration of dramatic talent. The 
original play has been four times performed 
and is now revised and published to supply 
the demand for it, which could no longer 
be ignored. It will be produced in a course 
of entertainments in Malden the coming 
winter. 


Frances Hoaean, M. D., has published 
a tract on ‘Swimming, and its Relation to 
the Health of Women.” This little pamph- 
letis the substance of a lecture given by 
Mrs. Hoggan a few weeks ago, and subse- 
quently published in the Sanitary Record. 
its object isto make women more eager to 
practice this healthful form of exercise, 
which is in many respects calculated to be 
more beneficial to them than even to men, 
as their occupations being usually monoto- 
nous and sedentary, the gentle and regular 
exercise of all the muscles in swimming is 
even more necessary. Mrs. Hoggan calls 
the attention of her readers to the impor- 
tance of making an effort to get additional 
baths open to women. 





Miss LoratNne Buc itn at an entertain- 
ment in aid of the home for Aged Men in 
Providence, gave an interesting lecture on 
the art of embroidery. The speaker gave 
a brief sketch of the history of the needle, 
the successive steps which have been taken 
in its manufacture and the present state 
thereof. Many of the most noted works of 
embroidery in England, France and Italy, 
were spoken of at some length, and a num- 
ber of amusing incidents connected with the 
art related. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, many interesting literary 
works in England, France and Italy were 
published in needle work. Among royal 
personages, who excelled in embroidery, 
were Catharine de Medici, the Empress 
Josephine, and Mary, Queen of Scots. 
France, Switzerland, Scotland and Saxony 
are celebrated for the excellence of their 
embroidery. The lecture closed with a 
short account ‘ decorative art in America. 
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POETRY. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 








Around this lovely valley rise 
The purple hills of Paradise. 

Oh, softly on yon banks of haze 

Her rosy face the summer lays; 
Becalmed along the azure sky 
The argosies of cloudland lie, 

Whose shores with many a shining rift, 

Far-off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 
Through all the long midsummer day 
The meadow-sides are sweet with bay, 

I seek the coolest sheltered seat, 

Just where the field and forest meet— 
Where grow the pine-trees, tal! and bland, 
The ancient oaks, anstere and grand, 

And fringy roots and pebbles fret 

The ripples of the rivulet. 

I watch the mowers, as they go 

Through the tall grase, a white-sleeved row; 

With even stroke their scythes they swing, 

In tune their merry whetstones ring. 
Behind, the nimble youngsters run, 

And toss the thick swaths in the eun. 

The cattle graze; while warm and still 

Slopes the broad pasture, basks the hill, 
And bright when summer breezes break, 

The green wheat crinkles like a lake. 

The butterfly and bumble bee 

Come to the pleasant woods with me; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 

Her chickens skulk behind the rail, 

High up the lone wood-pigeon sits, 

And the wood-pecker pecks and flits; 
Sweet woodland music sinks and ewelle, 
The brooklet rings ite tinkling belle. 

The swarming insects drone and hum, 

The partridge beats his throbbing drum, 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs, 
And chatters in his leafy house; 

The oriole flashes by; and look— 

Into the mirror of the brook, 

Where the vain blue-bird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 
As silently, ae tenderly, 
The down of peace descends on me. 
Oh, this is peace! I have no need 
Of friend to talk, or book to read; 
A dear Companion here abides, 
Close to my thrilling heart He hides; 
The holy silence is His voice; 


1 lie, and listen, and rejoice. 
—Exchange. 





AT THE OLD FARM. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Yes, ‘tis true. The blinds are closed, and the front 
door streams with crape, 

Surely throngh the house last eve stole a vague and 
awful shape, 

Dimly seen by only one—viewless, soundless to the 
rest; 

Only one descried the arrow ere its death pang 
pierced his breast. 

Why, they say he kissed his wife! She was sitting 
by the door, 

With her patient, work-worn hands folded, for the 
day was o'er, 

And the twilight wind stirred softy, tapped the lilacs 
on the pane, 

While belated bees swung slowly homeward through 
the lane. 

“Ruth,” he said, and touched her brow, gently as a 
lover might, 

Stooped and kissed her, sitting there. She was struck 
with sudden fright. 

“Ah! what is it, John?” she cried. “Do you think 
I'm going to die?” 

“No!” he answered; ‘‘no, dearwife. If ‘tis any one 
‘tis 1.” 

Fall ten years or more had passed since he'd given her 
a word 

Thoughtfal, feeling-like, caressing. She could scarce 
believe she heard 

Rightly now. Their talk, you see, was, most part, 
about the farm— 

Butter, eggs, the new Alderney, making hay; they 
meant no harm— 

Kindly, honest, Christian folk, both the deacon and 
his wife; 

Only, somehow, they had lost all the romance out of 


life, 

And the love which they began with, like a flower 
o’ergrown with weeds, 

Struggled on, half choked, half buried, in the strife 
for worldly needs, 

Well, the night came on apace. All the usual chores 
were done, 

And they went to bed as usual; rising always with 
the sun, 

’Twas not worth while burning candles; and at mid- 
night, lo! a call 

Woke the sleepers. One was taken, one was left— 
and that was all. 

Lucy told me of the kiss. On her way to meet the 
choir, 

She had stopped to see Annt Ruth, she and Neighbor 
Brown's Desire. 

They were not surprised this morning when they 
heard that he was dead; 

That he must have had a warning was what our Lucy 
said. , 

But I think the real love, the true love, that never 
dies, 

Once two loyal hearte have known it, wakened ‘neath 
those evening skies, 

And ‘twill be a comfort sweet, in her lonely time to 


be, 
That before he went he spoke to the “‘dear wife” ten- 
derly. 
— Youth's Companion. 
— 


dee ——— 


OUR LOST. 


They never quite leave us, our friends who have passed 
Through the shadows of death to the sunlight above, 
A thousand sweet memories are holding them fast 
To the places they blessed with their presence and 
love. 
The work which they left and the books which they 
read 
Speak mutely, though still with an eloquence rare, 
And the songs that they sung, the dear words that 
they said, 
Yet linger and sigh in the desolate air. 
And oft when alone, and as oft in the throng, 
Or when evil allures us or sin draweth nigh, 
A whisper comes gently, ‘‘Nay, do not the wrong,” 
And we feel that our Weakness is pitied on high. 
In the dew-threaded morn and the opaline eve, 
When the children are merry or crimsoned with 
sleep, 
We are comforted, even as lonely we grieve, 
For the thought of their rapture forbids us to weep. 
We toil at our tasks in the burden and heat 


Of life’s passionate noon. They are folded in peace, 


It is wel, We rejoice that their heaven is sweet, 
And one day for us all the bitter will cease. 

We too will go home o’er the river of rest, 
As the strong and the lovely befcre us have cone. 


Our san will go down in the beautiful west, 
To rise in the glory that circles the throne. 
Until then we are bound by our love and our faith 
To the saints who are walking in Paradise fair; 
They have passed beyond sight, at the touching of 
death, 
But they live like ourselves, in God’s infinite care. 
— Christian Intelligencer. 


~ SARAH. 


RY LIZZIE CHASE DEERING. 

















Sarah was a slave, until] made free, at the 
age of fifty, by the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. She lived in the same family, in 
Virginia, from her birth, and her life, com- 
pared with the lives of many of her enslaved 
race, was easy and rather uneventful. And 
yet it would seem hard enough to be held in 
slavery for fifty years; to give birth to twelve 
children and ‘‘raise,”’ meanwhile, seven of 
her mistress’s; to be continuatly at the beck 
and call of a nervous, capricious woman, 
and to be constantly in fear lest ‘‘marster’s” 
debts should oblige him to sell to the 
Southern trader either her or one of her 
children. She was married at the age of 
fifteen to a ‘‘bandsome, dark-skinned young 
feller,” as she told me, and her masier gave 
them a little cadin-home, near the “‘big 
house,” where they lived as happy as birds 
for afew years. But when her youngest 
child was two years old Sarah’s first trouble 
came. Her husband, Jake, was hired out 
to work on the railroad, and she was allow- 
ed to go home, at noon, to get his dinner. 
Then, each day, she used to snatch a few 
minutes, take the baby in her arms, and run 
across the pasture to meet him, when he 
came. I doubt not that they enjoyed that 
little stroll in the hot, noontide sun, chat- 
ting, and laughing at their little black baby’s 
funny ways witha zest few of us can appre- 
ciate. One day Sarah prepared her dinner 
of corn-cake, fried bacon and coffee, and 
started, as usual, to meet Juke. She did 
not see him, and walked farther than usual. 
Still she did not meet him. She waited as 
long as she dared, and then, deciding, in 
the cool, philosophical way peculiar to her 
race, that he had extra work and could not 
spare time to come, she returned home. 
She worked away all the afternoon, feeling, 
as she told me, a heavy load in her breast, 
and, at nightfall, started again to meet him. 
she kept on and on until she reached the 
railroad. There she learned that Jake had 
been sold that morning to a Florida trader, 
and wasgone! ‘‘I’ve never heern nothin’ of 
him sence,” she said to me. ‘‘’Pears like I 
didn't want to live when I got back to de 
cabin. But de chillen was a cryin’, and 
Miss Frances was a callin’, same as ever; so 
I just had to choke it down, and go ‘long. 
I’se felt a stun in my breast ever sence, 
tho’, I tells ye, honey. I’se allus been a 
hopin’, sence de war was done, dat Jake 
would fin’ his way back; but I don’t reckon 
he kin. It’s a long way, and costs a heap, 
1 reckon, an’ ef he did, he couldn't fin’ me. 
I goes by de name of Sarah Lee, ye see, 
now. He knowed me by de name of Sarah 
Johnson. But Jakeain’t dead. I feels dat. 
He’s never ’peared to me.” 

She married twice after Jake left, but, as 
she said, she didn’t care ‘ nuffin’ ’tall ’bout 
Nick Turner or Ned Lee, but ’pears like 
dey was so sot dey would hev me, anyhow.” 
But she evidently cherished her youthful 
love for Jake, and many atime, when I saw 
a strange colored man passing who seemed 
tobe about his age, I wished that it might 
be Jake, come back to finish his life with 
Sarah, for her other husbands were dead. 
When the news first reached the planta- 
tion that the Yankees were coming, Sarah 
was intrusted with all the silver, and direct- 
ed to bury it in the woods. So, with no 
light but that of the stars, she went with the 
precious load and safely buried it, marking 
the place so that she could find it when the 
war was over and master got back home. 
She said: ‘’Pears like any Yankee wid de 
po’est kin’ o’ ears could ha’ tole whar I was 
by de thumpin’ o’ my heart. But, scared as 
I was, I kep’ right on, for de boys said dey 
heerd dat de Yankees was come to set us 
free, an’ I felt like I wanted to do all I 
could for ole mars and miss fo’ I went.” 

But she didn’t leave them then. The old 

house was burned tothe ground, and she 
went with them when they fied, with what 
little they could take, toRichmond. There 
they were obliged to live in the humblest 
way, and everything was so high that the 
money soon gave out, and Sarah and her 
sister actually supported their owners by 
taking in washing. ‘‘Miss Frances” clung 
to her so pitifully that Sarah could not for- 
sake her. She stuck faithfully to her until 
the close of the war. Then the family re- 
turned to the neighborhood of their old 
home and took up their abode under the 
only roof left to shelter them—the little cab- 
in where Jake and Sarah had lived! They 
were very, very poor, bereft of home, fur- 
niture, servants, and almost destitute of 
food. They had alittle garden-patch which 
Sarah helped her old master to plant, and 
after that she told them she must go. They 
could not provide her with food and clothes, 
and she knew from others whe had gone 
from the vicinity that she could earn good 
wages in Washington. So she came with 
one of her friends, and I was the fortunate 
one who got her. 

Sarah belonged to a race of servants rap- 





idly passing away. She was very black, 


short, stout, and compact, and very erect. 
She walked about like a majestic princess, 
wearing her bright red-and-yellow turban 
early in the day, and towards dinner-time 
changing it for a clean white one. She had 
special aprons for special work. She was 
very thorough and very slow, but she al- 
ways managed to get her “‘pints straight” 
before she went to bed, no matter at what 
hour of the night it was. She never got ex- 
cited or flurried, and to my nervous temper- 
ament she always had the effect, I might 
almost say, of an anodyne. I did not real- 
ize, then, the lessons in patience aud endur- 
ance I was learning from her. I had never 
experienced much but happiness in my life. 
Her life had been one continual self-sacri- 
fice, and she showed daily the fruits of it. 
I used to wonder at her then, but I have 
since learned how sorrow and sacrifices be- 
get patience. No wonder the negro race is 
such a patient one. 

I remember, one washing day, the wind 
blew very hard, the ground was muddy, 
and the clothes-line improved the opportu- 
nity to snap twice after she had hung out 
the clothes, letting them down both times 
into the mud. lexpected surely then to see 
her temper rise. I hastened down to help 
her, and asked her why she did not get an 
gry. She gave mea queer smile, and re- 
marked, in her usual voice: ‘‘’Twould 
please him too much, honey. I’se no call 
to please him. I knewed he was ’round fo’ 
I was up dis mornin’, but I reckon he'll 
have to fly roun’ mighty spry to catch ole 
Sarah dis day of our Lord.” Then she 
laughed a long, exultant laugh, and, mov- 
ing more rapidly than I ever saw her move 
before, she went to work on the line again. 

Only once in the six years of her life in 
our family did ‘‘Ae,” as she called Satan, 
ever get the better of her. It was Novem- 
ber. She had, with great difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in buying unbleached cotton enough 
for two under-garments, and, with still 
greater difficulty, in making them. Her 
eyesight was poor, and her fingers were 
clumsy, and it was only by sitting up very 
late that she had managed to get them done. 
One morning she hung them on the clothes- 
line, and at the same time hung out two old 
garments. She wentinto the kitchen, and 
while she was gone somebody slipped 
through the alley-gate and stole the new 
ones, leaving the old ones there, I never 
saw her so excited. ‘'O, dat nigger! dat 
nigger! You isa nigger, sure nuff! You 
has no call to be workin’ and savin’ to buy 
clo’es. No. He’ll help you to a plenty, ef 
you likes his way o’ gettin’’em. An’ all de 
nights I’se wasted, sewin’ for you, my ole 
eyes droppin’ water, an’ a mistying up my 
specs !” and she cried bitterly with genuine 
anger. Seeing the old garments hanging 
safely where she put them, she snatched 
them down violently, exclaiming: ‘‘No! 
you sha’nt hang there! ‘Pears like you is 
laughin’ at me !” Christmas came soon af- 
ter,and my sister and I had two new garments 
made for her Christmas gift. Then her self- 
reproach was deeper than her anger had 
been. 

‘* Deed I’se mighty sorry I let him get a 
hold o’ me, and de Marster all de time a 
gettin’ dese ready. Well, I reckon dey ain’t 
none on usperfeck. Let de nigger keep ’em. 
I’se no call to complain now. De Lord cer- 
tain is patient wid sinners like me, and He 
knowed all de time what you and Miss Mary 
was a doin’. But ‘pears, sometimes, dat 
tween dat ar alley-gate, and dem nails what 
fastens de clo’es-line, old Sarah’s bound to 
go whar he is, sure nuff! But I’se ’bliged 
to you and Miss Mary—’deed, I is!” And 
we knew by the tears which she kept wiping 
away with the corner of her apron that she 
was sincere in her gratitude. 

When my first baby came, Sarah revealed 
a new side of her nature. It seemed to me 
she must have been made to take care of 
babies. It was no part of her duty to take 
care of mine, but she could not let her 
alone. One would naturally suppose that, 
having carried nineteen babies through the 
periods of colic and teething, she would 
gladly shun any further experience in that 
line. But never did my baby cry for any 
great length of time that Sarah did not come 
in, as a matter of course, and «juietly take 
her from my arms, with : 

‘Here honey, let ole Mammy have her. 
You isn’t used to babies yit. They takes a 
heap o’ warmin’ up,” and, taking the baby 
in her hands, she would, in the twinkling 
of an eye get her into just the right posi- 
tion, close to her neck, «nd then, seating 
herself in a rocking-chair, would move her- 
self and baby gently back and forth, and 
sing through her nose a melody without 
words which would not only quiet the baby 
but send the parent off into dreamland, too. 
She never seemed to miss hersleep, no mat- 
ter how much of it she lost. She grew so 
fond of the baby that I gradually found my- 
self changing places with her. I would do 
her work and she would ‘‘mind” the baby. 
It was her delight, after I had dressed the 
baby prettily in white, to seat herself by the 
low window in the sitting-room and sing 
her queer sOngs to her. I used to try to 
catch the words, and to write them down, 
but no repetition of them on paper could 
give much idea of her singing, for it con- 
sisted more in the melody and the peculiar 





emphasis which she gave at certain regular 
intervals by bringing the weight of her 





whole body forward upon one foot, then 
back again, then forward upon the other 
foot, and so on, without, apparently, the 
least fatigue, and keeping, withal, the most 
perfect time. The beat of her foot came in 
like an accompaniment to her song. Here 
is one of her songs, as nearly as I could get 
it: 
“IT went behin’ de turkey-house 
An’ fell upon my knees, 
I thought I should be killed myself 
To hear de turkeys sneeze. 
Long ways to trabbel, boys, 
Long ways to go: 
Nebber min’ de rainy wedder, 
So it doesn’t snow. 
India-cotton petticoat, 
Nappy cotton gown, 
Shoes an’ stockin’ in my han’, 
An’ feet upon de groun’.”’ 
Here is another: 
“Chick, my chick, my crane, my crow! 
I went to de well to wash my toe. 
When I came back my chicken was gone, 
What's declock, ole woman? One.” 

This is part of a favorite game. The sec- 
ond verse is like the first, except that it has 
two o’clock instead of one. 

Another. This is a variation of one of 
Mother Goose’s melodies: 

“Hogs in Daddy's cornfield ! 

Catch ‘em Towser! Catch ‘em Towser! 
Hogs in Daddy's cornfield ! 

Catch ‘em Towser! Catch ‘em Towser ! 
Hoot! Hark! Catch ‘em, boys!” 

A baby could hardly be too young not to 
have its attention caught by the ‘Hoot !” 
followed by utter silence. Then, ‘‘Hark !” 
—utter silence again. Then, suddenly, in 
a whisper, ‘‘Catch ’em, boys !” 

Sarah was an interesting study to me, in 
many ways, as the type of a character which 
would never have existed except for the 
war, I dearly loved to hear her tell incidents 
of her slave life and the habits of her mis- 
tress’s household. Although‘‘Miss Frances” 
Was very much attached to Sarah, she must 
have been a very arbitrary mistress. She had 
been indulged and waited on from her birth, 
and so, as she grew older, was very whimsi- 
cal and exacting. She would, sometimes, 
order her breakfast, and instead of eating 
it as soon as it was brought, would sit and 
read until it was cold, Sarah, in the mean- 
time, standing behind, waiting to serve her. 
Then she would send it all out and order a 
fresh supply. I asked Sarah how she kept 
her patience : ‘‘Oh, honey, ‘twan’t no use 
frettin’. I’se ’customed to her ways. I 
reckon she’!] have to learn a heap o’ patience 
now. I ‘clar! I don’t see how ‘Miss Frances’ 
do get on, wid ncbody to wait on her.” 
There were three daughters in the family, 
all accustomed, as their mother had been, 
to being constantly waited upon. Each had 
a maid to help dress and undress her, to 
take care of her clothes, to fan her while she 
read or took a nap, to drive away the flies 
while she ate, and to run hither and thither, 
according to her whims. So it was no 
wonder that when the war broke out, and 
swept away property, homes, servants, and 
all, they felt themselves helpless indeed, 
and wrote for ‘Old Mammy” to come 
to them. Their letters of entreaty were 
really pitiful; and once, when an un- 
usually pathetic appeal came, I asked Sarah 
why she didn’t go, telling her that of course 
she would receive her wages. 

“God knows, I pities her mightily,”’ she 
said; ‘‘but I’se no call to go back and wait 
on de young ladies no mo’. Dey all takes 
a heap o’ waitin’ on. Dey isn't like you at all, 
takin’ hol’ a little here an’ a little dare, ’pears 
like you thought colored folks had feelin's 
like white folks has. No; I pities ’em; but 
*pears like my Marster done got me out o’ 
dar, an’ I’se a heap better off whar I be, 
wid my church, an’ all, an’ learnin’ a little 
by spells. No; I’se waited and ’tended on 
‘em all long ‘nough. I’se no call to go 
back.” 

One morning Sarah came up to my cham- 
ber, very much excited, and informed me 
that her old master was coming. She asked 
permission to invite him into the parlor, 
which was of course granted. At her re- 
quest, I went down to see him. I found a 
tall, distinguished-looking man, with iron- 
grey hair and whiskers, dressed in a much- 
worn suit of clothes. His appearance de- 
noted unmistakable refinement and an 
unmistakably light purse. It was hard to 
imagine him living in the cabin of one of 
his slaves, and subjected to all the tortures 
and humiliations of extreme poverty. He 
asked with genuine interest after each one 
of Sarah’s childron—Cesar, Washington, 
Hannibal, Pete, Nicholas, Millie, and all 
the rest. She, in turn, asked with equal 
interest about the young ladies and old 
‘Miss Frances.” I almost felt as if I had 
stolen Sarah from him, and if she would 
have gone back with him, and he could 
have paid her wages, I would gladly have 
resigned her to him, in spite of the blessing 
she was tome. He told her he was glad she 
was prospering so well, and shook hands 
cordially with her when he went. In the 
hall, she asked him to wait while she went 
up stairs. After he had gone, she told me, 
with tears in her eyes, that she had just 
sent ‘‘Miss Frances’’a little present. She 
had never seen her old master looking so 
destitute, and she reckoned ‘‘ole Miss” was 
just as bad off, and a little money would 
‘thelp ’em along.” ‘‘I’sea heap mo’ comf’ble 
dan dey is, I’m boun’,” she said.: She had 
given away her last five dollars. I tuld her 
I was astonished that he took it. ‘O! 








honey, I just pinned it on a big piece o 
muslin’. I’se mos feared to tell ye "twas 
de piece you giv me Christmas, but I jes’ 
made a little bundle like, an’ tole Mass’ 
Hedeway ‘twas a little sumfin for Miss 
Frances, sake 0’ ole times. I is so thankful 
dat I is free, pears like I don’ car’ nuffin’ 
‘tall "bout clo’es, myself. But ole Miss was 
allus used ter things.” I felt small in the 
presence of such a spirit. 

“Sake o’ ole times!” Old times of slay- 
ery and oppression; of tears and partings; 
of unrequited labor; of enforced ignorance 
and poverty; old times never to return 
again, thank God! 

Sarah was a Baptist, but, unlike most of 
her brethren and sisters, she was very un- 
demonstrative in her manner of worship. 
‘*Pears like the Marster knows my heart 
widout all dat noise,’ she would say. Her 
being a Baptist proved to be rather unfortu- 
nate for her upon one occasion. She was 
sitting on the doorsteps one day when a 
colored man came along and stopped to 
talk with her. He told her he was a Bap- 
tist, and talked for some time on religious 
topics. He said that he had just walked 
from the country, and was trying to find 
somebody who would give him greenbacks 
in exchange for a five-dollar gold piece, 
wkich he showed her. As she was “‘a sis- 
ter,” he would not ask anything extra for 
the gold if she could exchange it for him. 
Sarah knew that gold was worth more than 
greenbacks, and was grateful to him for the 
privilege of making a little, and was glad, 
too, to accommodate one of her church- 
people. She showed her coin to me after 
he left, and I saw at a glance that it was 
spurious. Her indignation was beyoad ex- 
pression, but it taught her alesson. If a 
stranger ever talked religion to her after 
that, and especially if he professed to be 
a Baptist, she looked upon him with strong 
suspicion. Like most of her race, espe- 
cially the female portion of it, Sarah had 
visions of the Lord. Nothing would con- 
vince her that they might be dreams, or 
freaks of the imagination. One morning I 
heard her singing most ecstatically before 
breakfast, and when I went into the kitchen 
she greeted me with: 

‘I done saw Jesus dis mornin’, ma’am. 
he come and stood close to de bed. ‘"'I'was 
‘fo’ sun-up, but dat room was full o’ de 
broades’ kin’ o’ sunlight. He smiled like I 
never seen him smile ’fo’. ’Pears like sum- 
fin’s gwine t’ happen.” That evening news 
came of the death of a grandchild, and she 
was sure the vision was afore-runner. She 
was also sure the child had gone to glory, 
and because of it, did not give way to vio- 
lent weeping, as those of her race usually 
do when a relative dies. 

1 used, in leisure moments, to teach Sarah 
to read, and although she was over fifty 
years old when she commenced to learn, 
she progressed with wonderful rapidity. It 
was touching to see her emotion when she 
would unexpectedly come across passages 
of Scripture familiar to her from the lips of 
her preachers. Her eyes would shine with 
delight as if she had met an old friend. It 
was a joy to teach such a pupil. If she had 
a few minutes while waiting dinner she 
would invariably take her book, and if I 
were sewing would seat herself near me on 
the floor and commenced spelling the long 
words which puzzled her, I also taught 
her to write, and I have had letters from 
her which would do credit to many boys 
and girls who have had years of school- 
training. 

One evening, at twilight, she was sitting 
by me, with her Testament, when I saw an 
old colored man stop in front of the house 
and look about inquiringly. It was a habit 
with me, when I saw such a one pass who 
seemed to be a stranger, to say: ‘‘Here’s 
Jake, come back, Sarah!” and so, as usual, 
I remarked, incredulously, ‘‘Here’s Jake, 
Sarah!” She raised herself from the floor 
and glanced out, but instead of her usual 
sober reflection: ‘I reckon not, madame. 
I nebber specks to see Jake no mo till I gits 
ober yonder,” she spoke not a word, but 
riveted her gaze on the stranger, who had 
approached the window and stood staring 
in. In a moment their spirits had recog- 
nized each other. Sarah started, with a 
low cry, exclaiming: 

“Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! ’Tis Jake him- 
self, sho’,” and then she sank on the floor 
in a swoon, 

I have no space to tell of Jake’s long 
search after Sarah, or the other events of his 
life during their separation. It is enough, 
now, that they are re-united and living to- 
gether in Washington. Sarah goes out to 
service by day, and returns home at night. 
Jake ‘‘gets a job” whenever he can, to help 
along. He says: ‘‘It almos’ ’pears like me 
and Sarah have died, and got jined agin on 
todder side ob de ribber.”—Christian Union. 

-_ OSD 


A SECOND TRIAL. 





It was commencement at G—— college. 
The people were pouring into the churcli as 
I entered it, rather tardy. Finding tie 
choice seats in the center of the audieuce 
room already taken, I pressed forward, 
looking to the right and to the left for a va- 
cancy. On the very front row of the seats 
I found one. 

Here a little girl moved along to make 
room for me, looking into my face with 
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large gray eyes, whose brightness was soft- 
ened by very long lashes. Her face was 
open and fresh as a newly-blown rose before 
suorise. Again and again I found my eyes 
turning to the rose-like face, and each time 
the gray eyes moved half smiling, to meet 
mine. Evidently the child was ready to 
“make up’? with me. And when, with a 
pright smile, she returned my dropped 
pandkerchief, and I said ‘‘Thank you!” we 
seemed fairly introduced. Other persons, 
now coming into the seat, crowded me quite 
close up against the little ‘girl, so that we 
soon felt very well acquainted. 

“There’s going to be a great crowd,” she 
said to me. 

“Yes,” I replied; ‘‘people always like to 
see how school boys are made into men ” 

“Her face beamed with pleasure and 
pride as she said : 

“My brother's going to graduate; he’s 
going to speak; I’ve brought these flowers 
to throw to him.” 

They were not greenhouse favorites, just 
old fashioned domestic flowers, such as we 
associate with the dear grandmothers; but, 
I thought, they will seem beautiful to him 
for his little sister’s sake. 

“That is my brother,’’ she went on, 
pointing with her nosegay 

“The one with the light hair ?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” she said, smiling and shaking 
her head in innocent reproof; ‘‘not that 
homely one, with red hair: that handsome 
one with brown wavy hair. His eyes look 
brown, too; but they are not,—they are 
dark blue. There! He’s got his hand up 
to his head, now. You see him, don’t you?” 

In an eager way she looked from me to 
him, and from him to me, as if some im- 
portant fate depended upon my identifying 
her brother. 

“7 see him,” I said. 
looking brother.” 

“Yes ! he is beautiful,” she said, with 
artless delight; ‘‘and he’s so good, and he 
studies so hard. He has taken care of me 
ever since mamma died. Here is his name 
on the programme. He is not the valedic- 
torian, but he has an honor for all that.” 

I saw in the little creature’s familiarity 
with these technical college terms that she 
bad closely identified herself with her broth- 
er’s studies, hopes and successes. 

“He thought, at first,” she continued, 
“that he would write on ‘The Romance of 
Monastic Life.’” 

What a strange sound these Jong words 
had, whispered from her childish lips! Her 
interest in her brother’s work had stamped 
them on the chi!d’s‘memory, and to her they 
were ordinary things. 

“But then,” she went on, ‘he decided 
that he would rather write on ‘Historical 
Parallels,’ and he’s got a real good oration, 
and he says it beautifully. He has said it 
to me a great many times. 1 ’most know it 
by heart. Oh! it begins su pretty and so 
grand. This is the way it begins,” she add- 
ed, encouraged by the interest she must 
have seen in my face :—‘‘ ‘Amid the per- 
mutations and combinations of the actors 
and the forces which make up the great 
kaleidoscope of history, we often find a turn 
of Destiny’s hand—’” 

‘Why bless the baby !’ I thought, look- 
ing down into her bright, proud face. I 
can’t describe how very odd and elfish it did 
seem to have those sonorous words rolling 
out of the smiling, infantile mouth. 

The band, striking up, put an end to the 
quotation and to the confidences. 

As the exercises progressed, and approach- 
ed nearer and nearer the effort on which all 
her interests was concentrated, my little 
friend became excited and restless. Her 
eyes grew larger and brighter, two deep 
red spots glowed on her cheeks. She 
touched up the flowers, manifestly making 
the offering ready for the shrine. 

“Now it’s his turn,” she said, turning to 
me a face in which pride and delight and 
anxiety seemed about equally mingled. But 
when the overture was played through, and 
his name was called, the child seemed in her 
eagerness, to forget me and all the earth be- 
side him. She rose to her feet and leaned 
forward for a better view of her beloved as 
he mounted to the speaker's stand. Iknew, 
by her deep breathing, that her heart was 
throbbing in her throat. I knew, too, by 
the way her brother came to the front, that 
he was trembling. The hands hung limp; 
his face was pallid, and the lips blue, as 
withcold. I felt anxious. The child, too 
seemed to discern that things were not well 
with him. Something like fear showed in 
her face. 

He made an automatic bow. Then a 
bewildered, struggling look came into his 
face, then a helpless look, and then he stood 
Staring vacantly, like a somnambulist, at 
the waiting audience. The moments of 
painful suspense went by, an 1 still he stood 
as if struck dumb. I saw how it was; he 
had been seized with stage fright. 

Alas | little sister! She turned her large 
dismayed eyes upon me. ‘‘He’s forgotten 
it,” she said. Then a swift change came 
into her face; a strong, determined look; 
and on the funeral-like silence of the room 
broke the sweet, brave child-voice: 

**‘Amid the permutations and combina- 
tions of the actors and the forces that make 
up the great kaleidoscope of history, we 
often find that a turn of Destiny’s hand—’” 

Everybody about us turned and looked. 


‘‘He’s a very good 





Tue breathless silence; the sweet, childish 
voice, the childish face; the long, unchild- 
like words, produced a weird effect. 

But the help had come too late; the un- 
happy brother was already staggering in 
humiliation from the stage. The band 
quickly struck up, and waves of lively mu- 
sic were rolled out to cover the defeat. 

I gave tlie sister a glance in which I 
meant to show the intense sympathy I felt; 
but she did not see me. Her eyes, swim- 
ming with tears, were on her brother's face. 
I put my arm around her. She was too ab- 
sorbed to heed the caress, and before I 
could appreciate her purpose, she was on 
her way to the shame-stricken young man 
with a face like a statue. 

When he saw her by his side, the set face 
relaxed, and a quick mist came into his 
eyes. The young men got closer together, 
to make room forher. She sat down beside 
him, laid her flowers on his knee, and slipped 
her hand in his. 

I could not keep my eyes from her sweet, 
pitying face. I saw her whisper to him, he 
bending a little to catch her words. Later, 
1 found out that she was asking him if he 
knew his ‘‘piece” now, and that he answer- 
ed ‘“‘yes.” 

When the young man next on the list had 
spoken, and while the band was playing, 
the child, to the brother’s great surprise, 
made her way up the stage steps, and 
pressed through the throng of professors and 
trustees and distinguished visitors, up to the 
college president. 

“If you please, sir,” she said with alittle 
courtesy, ‘‘will you and the trustees let my 
brother try again? He knows his piece 
now.” 

For a moment the president stared at her 
through his gold-bowed spectacles, and 
then, appreciating the child petition, he 
smiled on her, and went down and spoke to 
the young man who had failed. 

So it happened when the band had again 
ceased playing, it was briefly announced 
that Mr. —— would now deliver his oration 
—‘‘Historica! Parallels.” 

‘*‘Amid the permutations and combina- 
tions of the actors and the forces which 
make up the great kaleidoscope of history,’” 
This the little sister whispered to him as he 
rose to answer the summons. 

A ripple of heightened and expectant in- 
terest passed over the audience, and then all 
sat stone-still, as though fearing to breathe 
lest the speaker might again take fright. No 
danger ! The heroin the youth was aroused. 
He went at his ‘‘piece” with a set purpose 
to conquer, to redeem himself, and to bring 
the smile back into the child’s tear-stained 
face. I watched the face during the speak- 
ing. The wide eyes, the parted lips, the 
whole rapt being said that the breathless 
audience was forgotten, and her spirit was 
moving with his. 

And when the address was ended with 
the ardent abandon of one who catches en- 
thusiasm in the realization that he is fight- 
ing down a wrong judgment and conquer- 
ing a sympathy, the effect was thrilling. 
That dignified audience broke into raptur- 
ous applause; bouquets intended for the val- 
edictorian rained like a tempest. And the 
child who had helped to save the day,—that 
one beaming little face, in its pride and 
gladness, is something to be forever remem- 
bered.—Sarah Winter Kellogg in St. Nicholas. 


~~~ 
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REFORMING BAD BOYS AND GIRLS. 





To any one riding by on a Harlem ora 
Sound steamboat the buildings forming the 
House of Refuge on Randall's Island pre- 
sent avery picturesque and quiet appear- 
ance. The walks are carefully laid out, the 
grass is closely clipped, and the great trees 
throw a pleasant shade over the lawns. 
Behind the brick walls and within the shops 
where the boys and girls work during the 
day, a busy scene is visible. There are at 
present about 625 boys and girls in the in 
stitution. The average age of the inmates 
is about thirteen and one-half years, some 
being as young as six or seven, and a few 
being as old as nineteen. Over one half of 
those in the House in 1878 were of Irish 
parents; about one-sixth were Germans, 
and the rest were from the United States, 
England and the Continental countries. 
The boys and girls are sent to the Island for 
all kinds of offences, the chief of which are 
petit larceny, vagrancy, disorderly conduct, 
picking pockets and truancy. None are 
taken over sixteen years old at the time of 
committal. The children are committed 
for their minority, but are discharged or 
are sent to farms or placed in families when 
their conduct and their proficiency in their 
studies warrant the managers in allowing 
them to leave the Island. 

The day with the boys and girls is a busy 
and a somewhat long one. At 5:15 a.m. the 
bell rings, and they emerge from their little 
cells and gather round the big washing tub 
From 6 to 7 o’ciock they meet in the school 
room and listen to lectures on some topics, 
or practice penmanship. This hour is pre- 
paratory to the work of the day. At 7:30 
breakfast is served in the large, scrupulous 
ly clean, airy dining-rooms. The youthful 
appetite appears to be good, for about five 
and one-half barrels of flour and many 
huge pans of potatoes are devoured every 
day. After breakfast the boys and girls go 
to work. The former, in many rooms, run 





hand knitting machines, stitch overalls with 
steam power, make wire cloth, which is 
worked into sieves and into enormous rat 
traps. The little fellows with bare arms 
work away like beavers, for each one has a 
task to finish, and if he works hard he can 
have an hour to play ball in the yard before 
supper, at 4:30 p.m. The contractors who 
hire the boys say they are very quick to 
learn, and much good work comes from 
their nimble fingers. They are full of mis- 
chief and regard a visitor with comical 
looks. When let out for a ten minutes’ 
rest they come tumbling down stairs and 
run across the yard with great glee. 

The girls spend the day in mending, 
washing and ironing the vast quantities of 
clothes that are sent to them every week. 
They also finish much of the work that the 
boys do. They make all of their own and 
the boys’ clothes, and all are busy from 
morning to night. In 1878, 1,320 shirts 
were made by the girls, and 372,299 pieces 
were washed. 

About 2 or 3 P.M. the boys begin to ap- 
pear in the yard, which is surrounded by 
a high wall. They have completed the 
task set for them, and are ready for some 
games. At 4°20 supper is served, and at 
5:30 school begins. To a stranger this is 
probably the most interesting portion of the 
day’s work. The boys and girls file into 
their respective rooms, and sit with folded 
arms until the books are ordered out. A 
peculiar feature of the school is that on 
each day each division devotes itself to a 
single topic. Geography, for instance, is 
studied one afternoon, and fractions the 
next. It is claimed by this means the pupils 
advance much more rapidly and get a more 
thorough knowledge of a study than they 
would if one hour were devoted to one 
topic and the next hour to another. The 
greater part of the children can neither read 
nor write when they enter the House, and 
yet they make astonishing progress. They 
seem to be experts at free-hand map draw- 
ing, and struggle heroically and success- 
fully with startling problems in meutal 
arithmetic. To look at the boys when they 
are on the play ground, one would think 
that books would be very distasteful to 
them. The policy of the institution, how- 
ever, is to let no boy or girl go into the 
world without a thorough elementary edu- 
cation, and many of the inmates in time 
come to take considerable pride in main- 
taining a good rank. Another incentive to 
study is the fact that a boy’s standing has 
very much to do with his release. One 
little fellow, with soft, bright eyes and a 
pleasant, frank, yet modest face, had reach- 
ed nearly the highest class. He was said 
to be very clever in his studies, and the 
curious part of it was that he had been in 
the House only a year and had been sent 
there from Albany for playing truant. Many 
of the boys have strange histories. Some 
of them have led very wild lives, and sev- 
eral have served terms in the penitentiary. 
When they are set free care is taken that 
they are placed in good surroundings, many 
of them going on farms. In the majority of 
cases their experience in the House of Ref- 
uge seems to awaken in them a new view 
of life. 

Among the girls inthe school there are 
several with wonderful memories. One 
girl, seventeen years old, who has been in 
the House nearly three years, is said to 
repeat long extracts from sermons and 
speeches after hearing them delivered. She 
tired out the School Committee one day by 
repeating forty or fifty pages of Cowper’s 
“Task,’’ which she had committed to mem- 
ory. One of the teachers was formerly an 
inmate of the House. The girls, like the 
boys, study reading, writing, geography 
and other branches, and devote the session 
from 5:30 to8 p.m. to a singletopic. They 
are taught to be orderly and neat, and are 
not discharged until they are well educated 
and able to help themselves. After the 
school session closes, both the boys and 
girls go to their respective dormitories and 
go to bed. 

The Superintendent, Israel C. Jones, who 
has been at the head of the institution for 
many years, in speaking recently about the 
future of the boys after they left the House 
said: ‘‘The thing is to keep them from the 
associations and companions that they had 
when they were sent to the House. If 
2,000 or 3,000 acres of land could be secured 
in some part of Central Long Island, cover- 
ed at present with bushes and uncultivated, 
and if this land could be cut up into lots of 
from five to twenty acres, these hundreds 
of boys whom we send out every year could 
serve an apprenticeship on these little farms 
and be absorbed thence into country life. I 
would have ordinary farm houses built ona 
few of the lots, and let a man and his wife 
take two or three of these boys and bring 
them up just as other boys are. They could 
be taught to work, would have their holi- 
days, would go to church with his children, 
and in time would go from this to other 
farms, or would buy farms for themselves 
in the West."—New York Tribune. 

.—— 





THE MOUNT OF THE HOLY CROSS. 


Now that so many tourists are thronging 
into Colorado, the following directions 
which we clip from an exchange as to the 
best route to the Mount of the Holy Cross 


will be appreciated : ‘“From Twin Lakes is 
the best route to the Mount of the Holy 
Cross, made famous throughout Europe, as 
well as our own country, by the artistic 
triumphs of Thomas Moran. The way is 
directly up the Arkansas to its head, through 
delightful meadows and impressive open 
forests; over the summit of the main range 
at Tennessee Pass, and down the course of 
the Roaring Fork of Grand River. The di- 
rection is a little west of north, but is 
through a most interesting country of the 
wildest description, and abounding in game 
and fish. Once at the foot of the great 
mountain, if you decide to go to the sum- 
mit, count upon ten miles of climbing on 
foot through a wilderness of fallen timber 
and brush, over rocky wastes and amid 
melting snow banks and torrents of icy 
water. But whatever may be the hardships, 
the hunger, and the toil, the trip once made 
will never be forgotten. Prof. Whitney, of 
Yale College, made the ascent a few years 
ago, and from actual observations, he gives 
the measurement of the perpendicular arm 
of the cross at 1,500 feet in length and 50 
feet in width, the snow lying in the crevice 
:00 feet deep. The horizontal arm varies 
with the seasons in length, but averages 700 
feet. The return from the visit to the 
Mount of the Holy Cross may be made 
down over the same route, or a way can be 
found through the Blue River Mountains to 
Middle Park.— Weekly Gazette. 


ART PUBLICATIONS. 


Prof. Chas. A. Barry’s New Book. 


MODEL AND OBJECT 
DRAWING. 


The Representation of Objects. 


(Particularly the Geometrical Solids used in Art 
Schools) as they Appear. An Essay prepared for 
Instructors in Drawing, and American Art Stu- 
dents. Quarto, numerous illustrations. Price, 50 cts. 


PRIMER OF DESIGN. 


By Cuares A. Barry, late Supervisor of Drawing, 
Boston Public Schools. 75 lustrations. Net, 75 
cents, by mail, 90 cents. 

“The primary aim of this beautifully illustrated 
primer is to give aid to drawing-teachers. The prin- 
ciples are illustrated in a way to make them inte ligi- 
ble and useful to every one teaching design.” — New 
England Journal of Education. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN 
CONNECTICUT. 


By W. H. Frenca. Full gilt, 8vo., $3.75. 

This elegant volume comprises sketches of nearly 
two hundred artists, whom Connecticut claims either 
by birth or adoption. The work is beautifully illus- 
trated with full-page and letter-press designs, com- 
prising portraits of all artists, engravings of their 
work, and in many cases original designs, specially 
prepared for this book. 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. 


For the use of Teachers and Parents. By Dr. Wi1L- 
LIAM Rimmer, Boston Art School (Museum of Fine 














Arts). 48 full-page illustrations. Cloth, net, $2.00, 

By mail, $2.25. ° 

Dr. Rimmer’s Manual exemplifies a method of 
teaching drawing founded on the idea that it does 
not signify merely an imitation of forms but that it 
aims mainly to reproduce expression. It is a bold 
and attractive Drawing-Guide, which, taking the hu- 
man form as a model,gradually unfolds from the sim- 
plest lines to the full anatomical subject, the elements 
of figure-drawing, in all their variety of limb, feature, 
muscle and form, rendering easy of comprehension 
every intervening step. It is a work invaluable to the 
student and the artist. 


ART: ITS LAWS AND THE 
REASONS FOR THEM. 


Collected, Considered and Arranged for General and 
Educationa! Purposes, by Samvet P. Lone. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

It is a very handsome book, with steel-plate illue- 
trations; a work of decided merit, and a pleasant 
guide in the search for the good, the beautiful, the true. 


THE PRINCES OF ART. 


Translated from the French, by Mrs. S. R. Urstno. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

It is a pleasant book, designed not for the profes- 
sional or amateur only, but for popular enlighten- 
ment about those men who, with the Brush, the 
hy se or the Graver, have achieved an immortality 
of fame. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE OF 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 


Containing Problems on the Right Line and Circle, 
Conic Sections and other Curves, the Projection. 
Section and Intersection of Solids, the Development 
of Surfaces, and Isometric Perspective. blong 
with 49 Plates. By Geo. L. Vose. $5.00 net. 


GUIDE TO PAINTING ON PORCELAIN AND 
EARTHENWARE. By Mapame Brasier De La 
Vanouyon. Price, 50c. 

This work has for its aim—to render service by aid- 
ing students in their studies, and to make their task 
easier. Written by an Artist, for Artists. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues 
mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
$500.00 
GUARANTEED. 








THAT 


Dr. Townsend's Oxygenated Air 


Will CURE all DISEASES we promise to CURE 
after a careful examination, personally or by letter. 
Call and read letters from patients. Some from Cali- 
fornia, some from Canada, also from every State 
and Territory inthe Union. Treatment sent to all 
parts of the world by express. Illustrated paper sent 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D., 


Inventor of Oxygenated Air, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 25tf 











aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Cost- 
72 ly Outfit free. True &Co., Augusta, Maine. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO'S 


Summer Books. 


John Burroughs. 


WAKE-ROBIN. Illustrated $1 50 
BIRDS AND POETS 150 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY 150 


“Full of delicious out-door feeling. To read them 
is like wandering in the woods and fields." —Boston 
Transcript. 


W. D. Howells. 

VENETIAN LIFE. 12mo. 

ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 12mo. 

SUBURBAN SKETCHES. 12mo. 

THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 12mo. 
Tae Same. 18mo. 

A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 12mo. 
Tue Same. 18mo. 

THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK 


Charles Dudley Warner. 


2 + 2D me 2D 2D Ww 
SRERSSSS 


MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN 1 00 
SAUNTERINGS 1 2% 
BACK-LOG STUDIES 1 50 
BADDECK 1 00 
IN THE LEVANT 2 00 
BEING A BOY 1 00 
IN THE WILDERNESS 7 

George E. Waring, Jr. 

A FARMER'S VACATION 3 00 
WHIP AND SPUR 1% 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS 75 
THE BRIDE OF THE RHINE 150 

Lucy Larcom, 

!.OADSIDE POEMS for Summer Travelers 1 00 
HILLSIDE AND SEASIDE in Poetry 2 00 


H. D. Thoreau. 


WALDEN, OR, LIFE IN THE WOODS 1 

A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MER- 
RIMACK RIVERS 

EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FOREST 

THE MAINE WOODS 

CAPE COD 

A YANKEE IN CANADA 

LETTERS AND POEMS 


Various. 
ONE SUMMER. A story 1 
ONE YEAR ABROAD 1 
MRS. THAXTER’S ISLESOF SHOALS 1 5 
1 
2 


Sssess &S 


9 


RRR 


MISS JEWETI'S DEEPHAVEN 

JAMES’S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES 

SHAIRP’S POETIC INTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE 1 

MRS. WHITNEY’S LESLIE GOLDTH- 
WAITE 

MRS. (THACHER) HIGGINSON’S SEA- 


SR SR 


SHORE AND PRAIRIE 1 00 
AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 
NEW ENGLAND 1 50 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 1 50 
MIDDLE STATES 1 50 
MARITIME PROVINCES 1 50 


Full, precise, accurate, well equipped with maps 
and plans . 





SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 2 00 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 


There Are Few Persons 








ze do not realize the necessity of some remedy for 
tha 








General All-Goneness 


80 common at this season of the year. It used to be 
called 


laziness. 


It is now recognized as a “Hated Disease,”’ for 
which the 


Eiolman 
LIivEeER PAD 


Sante Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


+ on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 
a 


ne. 

Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad Company, and _ will avoid imposition, 
disappointment and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the reputa- 
tion of the genuine. 





HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
124 Tremont Srteet, 
Opposite Park Street Church. 20tf 


66 a weekin your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H.Hatitett & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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DINING: 
J ROOMS. 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 








LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a.m.,to 8 P.M. 
Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 644 p.m. a2 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, Aug. 2, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de mt of the r, must be add 
to Box , Boston. ~ ttances = Le 
Letters or P. O. money orders may sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipte may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are opmenty requested to note the ex- 

iration of their ——— ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 

















DON’T FORGET. 
September 15, is the last day on which 
any woman in Massachusetts, who is not 
already a tax payer, can be assessed and 
thus secure her rights to vote. Don't wait 
till that time, but go at once to the assessor. 
It is a great boon to have the legal right to 
a voice in the direction of the school where 
our children go. It is worth taking time, 
trouble and money to secure. L. 8. 
—_—__e oe —____—_——_- 
INSTRUCTIONS TO WOMEN. 


Fifty of the ‘‘Instructions to women how 
to vote” can be sent free for a two cent 
stamp,on application at this office. Any 
persons in any part of the State who will 
aid in this method of instructing the new 


voters should send stamps at once. 
L. 8. 


——__ +o —_—__—_———_ 
A NEW OFFER. 

We will send the Woman’s Journal to any 
address until the end of this year, for one 
dollar. This will cover a large part of the 
time when the action on the Schoo] Suffrage 
will be reported, and hence it will have 
special interest to those who watch the re- 
sults of this new movement in the right di- 
rection. Who will getupaclub? L.s. 


EXACT INSTRUCTIONS. 


The following three practical steps to be 
taken by women who wish to be registered 
have been prepared for this city by a com- 
mittee in Ward 22. Each particular step 
has been pronounced correct by the officers 
who have special charge of them. It can 
therefore be depended on :— 

To entitle a woman to vote for School 
Committee, she must be a citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts, and at least twenty-one years 
of age; she must be able to read the State 
Constitution in the English language, and 
to write her name (upless prevented by 
physical debility); she must have resided 
within the State one year and within the 
city six months prior to the election (which 
takes place in December) and she must 
have paid by herself, or her parent or guard- 
jan, a State or county tax assessed upon her 
in 1878 or 1879. 

Practically three steps are necessary be- 
fore she can vote, 

1. ASSESSMENT. 

If she is already assessed for 1878 or 1879 
this step may be omitted. If not, she must 
go, on or before September 15, 1879, to the 
Assessor’s Office, City Hall, School Street, 
lower floor to the right. Hours 94. M. to 
5p. M. Saturday 9A. M.to2p.m. There 
she must ask to be assessed for a poll-tax, 
stating that she was, on the first day of 
May, an inhabitant of Boston. A blank 
form will be given her, which she must fill 
out with a complete list of her real and per- 
sonal property, or income from business (if 
over $2000,) swearing to its truth before one 
of the Assessors. Of course, if she has no 
such property or income, she will on appli- 
cation be assessed for a poll-tax alone (two 
dollars. ) 

(a A poll-tax is not an essential to the 
right to vote. A woman assessed for and 
paying a tax bill on real or personal proper- 
ty or income is (if otherwise qualified,) en- 
titled to vote without being assessed for, or 
paying a poll tax. 

2. PAYMENT OF A TAX BILL. 


Tax bills for 1879 will be ready sometime 
between September 1 and October 1. As 
soon as they are ready, notice will be serit 
by the City Collector to each woman assess- 
ed (addressed to the place where she resided 
May 1). Upon its receipt, she must go to 
the Collector’s Office, City Hall, lower floor 
tome left, present the notice and pay the 

This can be done at any time from the re- 
ceipt of the notice up to fourteen days pri- 
or to the election. he sooner it is done, 
however, the better. Hours9 A. M. to2 P. M. 

Six evening sessions will be held by the 
City Collector prior to October 15, at some 
eee within the ward, (probably Curtis 

iall,) of which notice will be given by pos- 
tal card or through newspaper advertise- 
ment. 





3. REGISTRATION. 


After paying her tax bill, she must go to 
the office of the Board of Registrars of Vo- 
ters, No. 30 Pemberton Square, second floor. 
There she must exhibit the receipted tax 
bill, sign her name, and read a few lines 
from the Constitution. She will also be 
asked the street, ward and precinct in 
which she resides. Hours 9 A.M. to 5 P. M. 

Registration closes November 25, 1879, 
(¢. e. 14 days prior to the election). 

Evening sessions of the Board will be 
held in Ward 23 (in addition to the regular 
sessions at No. 30 Pem berton Square,) from 
November 15 to November 25, part at Curtis 
Hall, and part at Westerly Hall. Hours 5 
P. M. to9 P. M. 

{3 A woman who has paid an 1878 tax 
bill (wiether.for real or persona! property 





or income, by herself or her parent or guar- 
dian,) need not take steps 1 and 2, but can 
apply now for registration in the manner 
described in 3, presenting her receipted tax 
bill for 1878. y 

(™ At each place, women will find the 
utmost courtesy shown them, and all ques- 
tions will be promptly and cheerfully an- 
swered. 


James Freeman Clarke, Mrs, David 8. Greenough, 
Wm. Ras mond Lee, Mrs. Sarah Otis Ernst, 
Levi L. Willcutt, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
George A, O. Ernst, Mrs. Anna H. Clarke. 


ee 
YOUNG REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT. 





Suffragists have always known that a time 
would arrive in their cause, as it did in that 
of the slave, when it would become a ques- 
tion in politics, and be carried forward there- 
after by scme party as a political measure. 

We have worked and waited and longed for 
the strongjparty that should see it was for its 
interest to make the Suffrage cause its own 
if oaly from motives of political sagacity. 
But now, apparently from conviction of the 
justice of the cause, there has appeared in 
Ward 23, in this city, what may prove to be 
the beginning of the very political party we 
have looked for. So far as I know itisa 
voluntary movement, not urged by old Suf- 
fragists. It is earnest, clear and courageous, 
and evidently means something. Here it is. 

YOUNG REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT. 

At the meeting held in Ward 23, on Wed- 
nesday evening, July 9, it was, on motion 
of Mr. Nichols, 

Voted, That the Young Republican Move- 
ment of Ward 23, Boston, recognizes the 
importance of Women exercising their right 
of Suffrage by voting for members of the 
School Committee at the next Municipal 
Election, and believes that to secure the 
greatest benefit under the new law, as large 
a vote should be cast by women as is possi- 
ble. To this end, the Lessteey will send a 
printed copy of this vote to each member of 
the ‘‘Movement” with a request that he will 
interest himself in forwarding the immedi- 
ate registration of his female friends, as a 
preliminary to their voting at the election. 

That a copy of this vote be also sent by 
the Secretary to Mrs. James Freeman 
Clarke, and to Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, with 
the assurance of our interest in the cause, 
and our desire to render any assistance in 
our power. : 

GeorceE A. O. Ernst, Secretary. 

Jamaica Plain, July 10, 1879. 

The careful instructions ‘‘To entitle a 
woman to vote,” found elsewhere in this 
paper come from the same ‘‘Young Repub- 
lican movement.” They are proof of its 
genuireness. We therefore hail and wel- 
come it as the new power which will estab- 
lish a government of the people, and be for 
the cause of women what the old republi- 
can party, which is now so proudly celebra 
ting its beginning, was to that of the slaves. 

L. 8. 


ee 
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BILL FOR REGISTERING TEACHERS. 





A bill for the registration of teachers has 
been introduced in the British Parliament 
by Dr. Lyon Playfair and Sir John Lub- 
bock. It proposes a General Council of 
Education, to consist of sixteen members, 
only two of whom may be women. The 
Woman’s Suffrage Journal complains justly 
that as this ‘‘Council will have absolute con- 
trol over the educational machinery of the 
country, and as half the pupils, and much 
more than half the teachers will be women 
and girls, the proposed representation of 
women in the Council is altogether insuffi- 
cient.’”’ The women will also be at a disad- 
vantage in the registration as regards classi- 
fication. They will be excluded from a 
higher class registration, which they are at 
present able to command. The price of 
Liberty is eternal vigilance, and our Eng- 
lish sisters mean to watch this bill. 

L. 8. 
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WHAT TAX MUST WOMEN PAY? 





There has been so much misunderstand- 
ing about the amount of tax which women 
must pay who mean to vote for School 
Committee, that it has caused delay and 
trouble among those most interested. It 
appears certain, however, that the State and 
county tax must both be paid, which in this 
city will be two dollars. It will vary in the 
towns. But the payment of either tax will 
secure the right to vote. But since both 
must be paid it will be easier for all parties 
to pay both State and County tax at once. 

& & 





——-_#*@3e- 
CREDIT TO TOWN CLERKS. 

The Town Clerks throughout the State 
have rendered essential service to the exer- 
cise of School Suffrage by prompt returns 
of names requested of them, of persons who 
will assist in circulating instructions, &c. 

Within a week from the time letters were 
sent to them, more than a hundred replies 
came back, and every mail brings more. 
They are all respectful, and nearly all give 
the needed information. And now the per- 
sons whose names were thus sent, are an- 
swering promptly, that they will do their 
very best. In this way the whole State will 
soon be well in hand. If women will not 
forget that they must be assessed on or be- 
fore the 15th of September, even when the 
election does not come till March, we shall 
have a large vote. L. 8 





THE RED RIBBON MEN. 


This organization of temperance men 
held their reunion in Quincy last week. 
Our ever vigilant friend, Henry H. Faxon, 
offered the following resolution: 

That at all future reunions of Red Ribbon 
reform clubs, ladies be admitted and consid- 
sidered eligible as delegates. 

Then came a storm. A motion was made 
to lay Mr. Faxon’s resolution on the table. 
This called forth an exciting debate, result- 
ing in voting the motion down,—49 yeas 
and 70 nays. It was then moved to take up 
Mr. Faxon’s resolution, but the President 
ruled it out of order. 

E. B. Macy of Fitchburg, claimed that 
it would be detrimental to the interests of 
the Red Ribbon clubs of Massachusetts to 
allow ladies to be eligible as delegates, and 
it would tend to break up many clubs. 

Fifty or more delegates left the Hall and 
held a meeting outside. Finally, it was 
voted to hold a Red Ribbon Convention at 
Waltham in October, and that no ladics be 
admitted. Nevertheless, according to the 
Quincy Patriot, ‘‘The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union lent their aid in provid- 
ing food to entertain the gentlemen and did 
their part in a generous manner. The 
tables in the hall were spread with an abun- 
dance of excellent food. Two hundred 
and twenty-two delegates sat down to a 
dinner of cold meats, hot potatoes, bread, 
puddings, pies, cucumbers, watermelons, 
tea, coffee and lemonade, which made up 
the bill of fare. 

The supper was as bountiful as the din- 
ner, and consisted of bread, pies, cakes and 
ice cream. One hundred and twenty-five sat 
down to the evening repast. Accommoda- 
tions were provided for those who wished to 
stay over night. The ladies belonging to the 
Union worked hard to provide for the com- 
fort of the delegates during their stay.” 

Something wil! be forgiven to these men, 
because they are Red Ribbon men. But 
their action shows how all-pervading is the 
contempt for women. No matter how 
worthless the class, and generally in pro- 
portion to its worthlessness every man of 
them feels above every woman. Only the 
full citizenship of women changes this. That 





will do it in time. ‘ & 
AN APPEAL TO THE WOMEN UF BOSTON 
HIGHLANDS. 


The Highland Woman Suffrage Club, or- 
ganized for the purpose of instructing wo- 
men how to use the privilege granted to 
them of voting for School Committee, would 
hereby respectfully urge upon the attention 
of all women the impcrtance of accepting 
the right of franchise granted, and using it 
according to the best of their ability. 

The women in other sections of the city, 
as well as in many of the suburban towns, 
are actively engaged in this work, and it is 
hoped that the women of the Highlands 
will prove themselves to be as public spir- 
ited as those in other places. We would 
appeal especially to those women who are 
mothers, and to all others whu are interest- 
ed in the wise education of children, to 
determine whether or not they desire to 
have a voice in the regulation of matters 
pertaining to the education of the young. 

The attention of women is also earnestly 
called to the fact that the time for assess- 
ment expires September 15th. 

The next meeting of the Club will be 
held Monday, September 1, in Kennedy 
Building, small Hall, at which all those in- 
terested in Woman’s Suffrage are cordially 
invited to be present. 

Mrs. 8S. E. Eaton, President 


Mrs. Eliza 8. Cutter, 
t Vice-Presidents. 


Mrs. E. Burrell, 
Miss E. Agnes Burke, 
Miss Clara J. Whitcomb, Secretary. 
Miss A. M. Lougee, 7reasurer. 

We give below the names of many of our 
prominent citizens who have declared their 
hearty co-operation in the recent movement 
for women to vote for School Committee .— 

Nath’l J. Bradlee, Charles K. Dillaway, 
Donald Kennedy, Joseph L. Brigham, David 
W. Williams, Elias Hook, W. H. Kilby, 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Rev. Henry M. King, Rev. 
A. J. Patterson, Rev. F. K. Stratton, Rev. 
C. C. Carpenter, Rev. Abiel Silver, Henry 
A. Martin, M. D., Joel Seaverns, M. D., 
Arthur H. Nichols, M. D., P. O’Meara Ed- 
son, M. D., J. T. Harris, M. D., Hon. Al- 
bert Palmer, Hon. Henry W. Fuller, G. E. 
Foster, Samuel T. Cobb, William Morse, 
Wm. H. Varney, Thos. Wm. Clarke, John 
Backup. 
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HARD TO PLEASE, 





It has been a standing objection to suf- 
frage by women that good, respectable 
women would never be seen at the polls. 
Only bad women would vote. “Do you 
want to bring such an element into politics?” 
we are gravely asked. 

Since the passage of the law conferring 
school suffrage, Boston women have been 
taking the preliminary steps to vote at the 
next election. A well-known gentleman of 
this city examined the names on the lists of 
the Registrar and Assessors, and found that 
they were all names of the very best women 
in the city. Not a bad woman among 
them. He reported the fact in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL of last week, whereupon it 
was quoted with the following comment by 
the Boston Advertiser: 

A writer in the WomaAn’s JouRNAL, who 





has examined the Boston registry, remarks 
hat it is of a character to allay the fears of 
those who were anxious lest ‘‘the obscure, 
the ignorant, the questionable, and even the 
unrespectable, only should vote.” The 
names registered are ‘‘of the very best 
stock.” This distinction, if it is warranted 
by the facts, is not one to be particularly 
proud of. Nothing would meko the new 
law more unpopular, or go farther to defeat 
its beneficent object, than the introduction 
of class spirit in using the rights conferred 
by it. Let everybody register and the best 
win. 

This comment reminded us of the man 
who was in the habit of abusing his wife, 
when he wasjintoxicated, which was often 
the case. On one occasion he was going 
home late at night, and very drunk. Solil- 
oquizing, he said, “If she’s up I'll lick her. 
What right has she to be sitting up late, 
burning wood?” After a little he added, 
“And if she’s abed I'll lick her. What 
right has she to go to bed before I get 
home?” The one sure thing was, she was 
bound to be “‘licked.” 

So with the Suffrage for women. If bad 
women vote, it isto be areproach. If the 
best women vote, it is not a fact to “be 
particularly proud of.” In either case 
Woman Suffrage gets a blow. 

No movement was ever more democratic 
than that for the Suffrage by women. The 
need of this right for every class has been 
urged in every Suffrage Journal and on 
every platform between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. It is too late now to charge a 
“class spirit.” Everybody knows that it 
does not exist. 

But it has always been believed and 
claimed by suffragists that intelligent, con- 
scientious women would see and feel their 
duty sooner than the opposite class, and in 
Wyoming and elsewhere, where they have 
had aright to vote, this has proved true, and 
it is likely to prove true always. Never- 
theless the advice of the Advertiser is good. 


“Let everybody register and the best win.” 
L. 8. 


“oe 
WOMEN MEDICAL STUDENTS AT ZURICH. 


DeaR Mrs. Srone:—Enclosed I send 
you a letter which I translated for the pur- 
pose of completing your discussions in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, concerning the admis- 
sion of women at the Harvard Medical 
School. A rumor had been started among 
Harvard friends that the University of Zu- 
rich would after this year close its door to 
women students. As soon asI heard of 
this rumor, 1 recognized it as being false, 
yet in order to be positive I wrote to Dr. 
Marie Végtli Heim, who graduated in Zu- 
rich, and whose husband is professor there. 
Dr. Marie Vogtli was a friend of our late 
Dr. Susan Dimock, and graduated with her 
at the same time. 

Iam glad that we can deny all such ru- 
mors as have been started, I suppose, to in- 
fluence the Harvard directors against the 
admission of women. Truly yours, 

M. E. ZAKRZEWSKA. 

The following is the reply to Dr. Zakrz- 
ewsk -- 





ZuRIicH, July 7, 1869. 

Dear MapaME:—Certainly I can affirm 
with the greatest assurance that the report 
in question, which was already known to 
me, is untrue. Only evilintent could spread 
it. 

In the attendance of ladies at this Univer- 
sity, the greatest regularity prevails. Un- 
pleasantness, complaints, differences with 
professors or students have been unknown 
here for years. On the contrary, now par- 
ticularly the professors show their appreci- 
ation of women by continually obtaining 
for them positions as clinical assistants in 
the departments for women. Only recently 
a woman was appointed assistant by Mr. 
Hermann, Rector of the university and Prof. 
of Physiology. This, I should think, com- 
pletely disproves the report in question. 

But for the steps already taken to send to 
Harvard College an official declaration from 
the faculty that it is entirely satisfied with 
the women who study here, I would gladly 
procure you a certificate to that effect from 
the Rector. But know that such a 
document is soon to be sent to America, if 
itis not already on its way. With this, I 
dare say, the matter may be regarded as set- 
tled. Yours etc.. 

Dr. Marie Voerii Herm. 


In connection with this is the accompa- 
nying testimony published in the Advertiser 
by James Freeman Clarke, who requested a 
friend in Zurich to make inquiries in the 
matter :— 


Copy from a letter dated Zurich, June 23, 

1879, to James Freeman clarke. 

I cannot imagine where people hear such 
remarkable stories about Zurich, when there 
is really not the shadow of foundation for 
them. Since, however, another denial is 
needed, let me say once more, Zurich is 
now, and for all any one can see, always 
will be, open to women. Any report to the 
contrary comes either from persons illy in- 
formed on the subject, or those who malic- 
iously circulate false reports to injure the 
cause. So far the experiment has worked 
well. The women have steadily gained 
mer and the opposition has steadily 

iminished. Even the students are not so 
bitterly opposed to us as formerly, and many 
of them treat us as their equals. This term 
Professor Herman has a lady assistant, and 
Iam with Professor Rose (professor of sur- 
gery). The latter was opposed to us at first, 
but has been completely won over to our 
side. To prove this I will relate a little in- 
cident. 1 had very much wanted this place, 
and in order to do all in my power to get it 
applied a year in advance. Toward the 
close of last term a student came to me and 
said he very much wanted the place, and 
the professor said he might ask me if I 








could wait till next term. I went to see the 
professor and told him I wanted the Place 
very much and must have it now or never 
but if he preferred the student to me I would 
withdraw. He replied, ‘‘No.” I had ap. 
plied first and therefore had the best right 
and he would never allow a woman to say 
again she had not just as good chances with 
him asa man. A little while afterwa: ds‘I 
heard the student was very angry and pro. 
posed to make it unpleasant for me. In or. 
der to avoid any trouble I went again to the 
professor, and told him it seemed best after 
all for me to withdraw. He insisted upon 
knowing my reason, and told me to leave 
that to him, he would see whether anybod 
would dare interfere with me. I took his 
advice, and the result has been most satis- 
factory. I could not ask for better treat- 
ment than I have had. Never a disagreea- 
ble word, and all the time a consciousness 
that I am giving satisfaction, though I have 
to work very hard. 
oe 


MRS. LIVERMORE AT WEYMOUTH. 


The Weymouth Gazette, gives the follow- 
ing pleasant account of a meeting held by 
Mrs, Livermore in that place, and of the 
help of Elias Richards, who is one of the As- 
sessors, to women who desire to register: 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore gave an informa] 
talk at the Universalist church on Wednes. 
day evening, upon rights and duties of wo- 
men, in view of the fact that they were 
granted by the recent Legislature the right 
to vote for School Committees, in our town 
meetings. The church was well filled with 
an attentive audience, who were not un- 
moved by her arguments and appeals. She 
began by stating that in a Republic, the 
equality of citizenship is only shown by the 
ballot. It made the voice of the couniry, 
The history of the movement began some 
thirty years ago. The idea of Woman Suf- 
frage has been scouted by many, but in 
spite of the fury the sentiment has been 

rowing. These years have been fruitful 
or the advance of women into various pro- 
fessions, and to the gaining of the advan- 
tages of the best of schools and colleges, 
Some of the western states have not been 
slow in recognizing this new impulse, and 
women have for sume years been exercising 
a beneficial influence, in advancing the in. 
terests of schvols, the suppression of the 
liquor traffic, and the observance of the Sab- 
bath. Massachusetts should have done bet- 
ter for the women of her Commonwealth, 
The right of School Suffrage is nothing to 
boast over, but half a loaf is better than 
none. Women should take this, but ask for 
more. The coming winter will see an ex- 
tension of this right, to vote upon all ques- 
tions relative to the liquor traflic, and if not 
next winter, it will be asked with double 
power the succeeding year. A petition is 
prepared and will be circulated and signed 
as no other petition has been signed for long 
years. Women are in earnest about this 
matter. The Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union have a cause to plead, and the 
women are pleading it and propose to plead 
it wherever an influence canbe made. The 
voice of women is needed at the caucus and 
at the polls. The place which women occu- 
Py in the home will not be lowered, but the 
place now alone held by men will be eleva- 
ted and refined. Mrs. Livermore urged the 
women of Weymouth to sce to it that they 
were taxed and their names registered, so 
as to vote ‘the coming spring. In closing, 
she said, Mr. Elias Richards, the assessor 
for this part of the town, would be at his 
office on Saturday afternoon next, at 4 
o’clock, at which time a good delegation of 
women propose to apply. All women are 
invited to be preseut, whether they wish to 
be taxed or not. 

The large audience was greatly pleased 
with this familiar talk of Mrs. Livermore. 
For an hour and a half she was listened to 
with close attention, and all felt amply re- 
paid. Delegations from the various parts 
of the town were present. At the close of 
the lecture she was greeted by many who 
were her old neighbors, when she resided in 
our midst, towards thirty years ago. 
>e 


A LADY ON A RANCH, 








A recent traveller in California says : 

This literal picture of domestic life is the 
truth of what I saw on a southern Califor- 
nia ranch, and, as such, should not be omit- 
ted from a study of pastoral projects. 

The apr | consisted of three brothers, 
the wife of the eldest and two children. It 
was an agreeable and refined household, 
preserving in its isolation and liberty the 
social graces and restraints that, often lack- 
ing ingenuousness in formal communities, 
are yet oftener wanting altogether where 
nature is independent of art. The head of 
the family was a man of literary taste and 
habit so far as his present activity permitted 
them. The brothers were energetic, gen- 
tlemanly young fellows, escaped from all city 
pettiness and growing to the perfection of 
manliness. On eastern education and refine- 
ments were now grafted the good masculine 
accomplishments of horse breaking, throw- 
ing the lasso, stock-tending and dealing with 
varieties of human nature as strong as and 
rougher than their own. 

he dining-room, opening on another pi- 
azza, was in a wing, where also were the 
quarters of the house-servants—two,a China- 
man at $50 a month and an Irishwoman at 
The latter was not extravagantly paid 
in a district of country where were forty 
men to one woman, and matrimony in con- 
sequence much more desirable than house 
service. There are three things at great 
premium in the pastoral region of southern 
California—a woman, a saddle and a revolv- 
er. Man and horse are safe there, but one 
must carefully guard handmaid and saddle. 
A respectable ranch family will send twen- 
ty miles to steal the female servant whom 
you have just brought from San Francisco 
at a cost of twenty dollars; and if your 
neighbor cannot bid beyond what you pay, 
a cattle king or sheep lord can, who has his 
thousands of live stock but wants a wife 
and is not particular as to quality so long as 
she is white and strong. 
The men of the family were getting an 


experience most valuable, and full of whole- - 
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joyment. But the lot of the wife 
po pen 4 the one lady within a radius of 
ten miles, was one of loneliness and depen- 
dence. Let us who would take wives and 
children into ‘the bush” consider unselfish- 
ly the situation—at least as we have this in- 
stance of it. This lady, delicate, cultivated, 
and accustomed to the adornments as well 
as the comforts of life was absolutely with. 
out one female associate. The men of the 
family were occupied out-of doors for two- 
thirds of the time. All administration of 
the household, with perfectly independent 
and but half-trained servants, fell to the 
mistress, who had to care for and distribute 
the stores of the home and of the ranch too, 
whose laborers were fed in an adjoining 
house. Mechanical conveniences were rude, 
and the luxuries of housekeeping entirely 
wanting. Fancy the housewife’s toil and 
responsibility. Fancy the mother’s anxie- 
ties for her children, with no physician with- 
in twelve miles. Thus tried, the lady with- 
out female sympathy, away from religious 
forms, performed her duties gently, cheer- 
fully and bravely. 

Two thoughts occur to me on reading the 
above interesting extract. How is the 
hand-maid ata premium at $40 a month, 
when her fellow-servant, John Chinaman, 
receives $50 for his monthly wage, and this 
in a district where the men to the women 
are as forty to one—or four thousand per 
cent of the whole population—what the au- 
thor means 1s evidently this, an lrishwoman 
is at a great premium for a woman / 

Arithmetic is an exact science, and we 
cannot twist it to cover social injustice. 

Again, 1, is undoubtedly the first person, 
and will always be. Thou, represents the 
second person, and must necessarily. 

Mostly in this world, 1 is the man, thou 
is the woman. Now when I, besides his 
physical strength, which gives him an ad- 
vantage, through social custom and the bias 
of legislation gets a still greater advantage 
over the weaker thou, will he not necessarily 
look out for himself first and for her second- 
ly and afterward? He may, and does indeed 
claim to be her protector, but they never 
protect well who think first of themselves, 
and unless we want always to see the men of 
a family doing and enjoying, and the wo- 
men enduring and suffering, we must has- 
ten to provide for her protection in other 
fashion than by leaving her conditions of 
life so greatly at the mercy of the ever-ego- 
tistic I. 

Matrimony may be better than house ser- 
vice, and it may not be. Is the wife always 
sure of her own liberty and $40 a month? 
We all remember the old wolf in the fable, 
as he spied the mark of the collar round the 
house-dog’s neck,—‘‘No, no,” said he, ‘‘let 
feasting be, give mea crust and liberty.” 

c. C. H. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, the historian of 
New York, is at Newport. 

Louisa M. Alcott and Frank B. Sanborn 
will distribute ‘‘Instructions” to women in 
Concord. 

Henry Holt & Co. have just published 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s address, ‘‘Some As- 
peets of Journalism.” 

The Springfield Republican aids the School 


Suffrage in able editorials which we shall 
next week transfer to our columns. 











The Republicans of Wisconsin have just 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Republican party in that State. 

Mrs. Mary Howitt has received from the 
English Government a pension of $500, in 
consideration of her literary services, 


The pedestal for the Quincy statue will 
arrive here next month, but the statue itself 
and the Emancipation group will not reach 
here until September. 


The building of the Ladies’ College, 
which Mr. Holloway is about to found near 
Windsor, England, is making great pro- 
gress. It is on a magnificent scale. 


The company, out of which sprang the 
great Anglo-Indian empire of to-day, was 
organized because the Dutch raised the 
price of pepper from three shillings a pound 
to six. 


The district attorney has notified counsel 
for the parties recently arrested for causing 
the death of Jennie P. Clark, that they must 
be ready for trial on the second Wednesday 
in August. 

The American Watch Tool Company of 
Waltham, Mass., has lately completed a 
lathe which turns out a screw having 375 
threads to an inch, size at bottom of thread 
54-10,000. 


A crayon drawing of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison bas been placed in the Merchants’ 
Bank building, within a few feet of the spot 
where Mr. Garrison was once attacked by a 
slavery mob. 


Granby farmers complain of the difficulty 
of hiring men for this busy season, and girls 
for housework, who are of any value, are 
hard to find, so that ‘‘help” of all kinds is 
scarce this year. 


The jnternational art exhibition opened 
at Munich recently, with great ceremony. 
The French chamber of deputies has voted 
35,000 francs in furtherance of French par- 
ticipation in the exhibition. 


Professor Willard Fiske, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has lately sailed for Iceland, where 





he will spend his summer vacation, in add- 
ing to his extensive knowledge of the his- 
tory and language of that country. 


Rev. C. D. Barrows, of Lowell, on July 
6th, at the Kirk St. Church, preached an 
able sermon in support of School Suffrage 
for women, from the text, ‘‘Take this child 
away and nurse it for me and I will give 
thee thy wages.” 


The daughter of Mr. Black, the Borough 
Coroner of Brighton, England, has obtained 
a £35 scholarship, given by the Cambridge 
Association for lectures to women in con- 
nection with Newnham Hall, Cambridge. 
It is tenable for three years. 


A letter written by the Pope has been 
published, deploring the new Civil Marriage 
law, denying that the Church desires to en- 
croach upon the prerogative of the state, 
but declaring that purely civil marriages 
are destitute of honest or sacred bonds. 


The grave of Chief Justice Chase at Oak 
Hill, near Washington, is marked simply by 
a block of gray granite, bearing only the 
record of his birth and death following his 
name. There could hard!y be a plainer 
monument nor one in better taste. 


Don’t fail to read the Anti-Slavery Rem- 
iniscences on the inside of this paper. They 
are unique and exhibit a phase of anti-sla- 
very experience which does not often get 
into print. We have another chapter for 
next week. They are published by request. 


The Woman's JOURNAL office furnished 
a busy scene last Monday when several 
ladies came in to assist in sending instruc- 
tions to women in every part of the state 
who desire to vote. We shall need such 
help every day for a week. Who will 
volunteer? 

The recent Inter-State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held in St. Louis, was said to have been 
the ablest body of educators ever assembled 
west of the Mississippi River, with perhaps 
the exception of the meeting of the Nation- 
al Teachers’ Association held a few years 
ago in St. Louis. 


Set down Minnesota for 45,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat the present year. Statistics 
indicate the yield will, with favorable 
weather for harvesting, reach a couple of 
millions more than this estimate. Two mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand acres is a good- 
sized wheat field for one state. 


Professor Johonnot speaks of two evils 
of examinations: First, cramming; and sec- 
ond, mechanical memorizing. The reme- 
dies are, he says, ‘‘first, irregular intervals 
for examinations; second, make your ques- 
tions such as will demand construction and 
not analysis in the pupil’s work.” 


Professor John L. Taylor and Professor 
Austin Phelps of Andover Theological 
Seminary, are both compelled by ill health 
to resign. Their withdrawal will be great 
loss to the Seminary. Professor Taylor 
donates $20,000 to this institution with 
which he has been connected thirty years. 


President Barnard of Columbia College, 
in his annual report to the trustees, strong- 
ly favors the admission of young women to 
the college, and maintain that it is better 
for both sexes that they should receive the 
same education in the same institutions. 
President Barnard against President Eliot. 


John J. McDavitt and James W. Fox 
have been debarred from appearing before 
the Boston city council's claims committee 
hereafter, because they recently retained 
$500 of a $1500 award made by the commit- 
tee to a poor Irish woman who was injured 
by falling on an icy pavement last winter. 


.. A wonderful invention has been made 
in England, by which a young cotton-spin 
ner in Bradford has constructed machinery 
which, when set in operation, goes on con- 
tinuously night and day, making silk-cord 
fringes, and trimming, without any to tend 
it, even stopping to mend its own break- 
ages! 

Mr. C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, ‘looks to 
Woman Suffrage to save us from the dom- 
ination of the grog-shop, as the great power 
of faith against the political infidelity of 
America. This uprising of Womanhood will 
bring us the untiring patience, the measure. 
less strength which a second time will save 
America.” 

At the late Commencement of Williams 
College, David Dudley Field presented the 
institution with a meridian circle which 
will enable Professor Truman H. Safford to 
pursue the original astronomical investiga- 
tions in which he is engaged. The Profes- 
sorship of Astronomy itself was founded 
by Mr. Field. 


Queen Victoria has sent to the ex-Em- 
press Eugenie a frame made of violets in 
amethysts for the last photograph of the 
late Prince Imperial. The garland is sur- 
mounted by an eagle, which holds in his 
talons a three-colored streamer on which is 
written in golden letters the motto, ‘Not 
lost, but gone before.” 


Some Lansing ladies decorated the Su- 
preme Court-room with flowers the other 
day. Chief Justice Campbell liked the in 
novation, and sent a courteous note to its 
authors thanking them for it. As women 
pleaders at the bar multiply, may not this 
custom become universal, and be looked for 
in court as much as in church? 





Zion's Herald is out for School Suffrage 
and says: “It is now a duty that the State 
has entrusted to her women, and no true 
woman should shrink from it. Every vi- 
cinity needs u leader. Some active woman 
should move, gather around her a body of 
co-workers, and take immediate steps to de 
velop the suffrages of the sex in her town 
or neighborhood. 


By the gift to Amherst College of $3000, 
the finest collection of casts, outside of Bos- 
ton Museum, is soon to be put into the art 
gallery; $25,000 have been received from 
the Otis bequest, and $59,000 more are 
promised from the Stone estate; $1000 came 
from a childless widow in Boston, who 
worked as a nurse for thirty or forty years, 
supporting herself. 

There is no sex in science, and when it is 
known that your women are sincerely 
studying anatomy and physiology, it will 
soon be found that there is no more reason 
for separating them from men who pursue 
the same study than there is for a woman 
who is a practising physician not to consult 
with a medical man upon the most delicate 
cases.—JH/arper’s Weekly. 

A rainstorm of almost unprecedented se- 
verity occurred in western Pennsylvania Sat 
urday. The amount of rainfall is reported 
at seven inches, and of course disastrous 
floods resulted. The effect was especially 
severe in the oil regions. Many buildings 
were destroyed at Petrolia, and the lower 
portion of Karns City was swept away. 
Fortunately little loss of life is reported. 

Recent calculations have been made at 
the Royal Observatory, Brazil, to determine 
the diameter and volume of the sun, de- 
duced from observations on the transit of 
Mercury, May 6, 1878. The result gives 
the diameter of the sun as one hundred and 
nine and a half times greater than that of 
the earth, and its volume at one million 
three hundred and sixteen times greater. 

A drinking fountain has been opened for 
the use of the public at the junction of five 
streets centred at the foot of Leman street, 
White-chapel. The inscription on the base 
of the plinth is: ‘‘This fountain bas been 
erected by Emma, wife of Mr. Nathaniel 
Montefiore, in loving memory of her broth- 
er, Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid, Bart. ; M. 
P. for Reading. Born ist May, 1808; died 
2d May, 1878. ‘Write me as one who loved 
his fellow-men,’—Leigh Hunt.” 

The American Journal of Education says: 
‘‘lowa starts off with a substantial increase 
of wages, with the prompt engagement of a 
large number of her most effective superin- 
tendents and teachers—with longer school 
terms, and witha cordial appreciation of 
the value of the services rendered by the 
teachers, which will do much to strengthen 
the public schools all over the State. The 
Iowa teachers circulate the ‘printed page’ 
among the patrons and tax-payers, and keep 
the people pusted on what the schools are 
doing.” 

Louise, Victoria and Maud, the young 
daughters of the Prince of Wales, rarely ap- 
pear in public in any but the simplest of 
dresses. They are sometimes seen with 
their mother at the theatre in plain white 
linen or cotton sailor dresses, with a little 
red trimming, and they are often met riding 
and driving in neat sailor dresses of dark 
blue woollen. They went with their father 
and mother to the recent French Fair in 
gowns of plain pink cambric, with sashes of 
crimson harmonizing with the pink. 

Six cadets in their second year at West 
Point have been expelled, and ten of their 
companions are under arrest, awaiting trial 
by court martial, for persisting in the fool- 
ish practice of ‘‘hazing.” Fair warning had 
been given by the commandant that this ab- 
surd and cruel sport was not to be tolerated 
any longer, and that those engaged in, it 
would do so at their pel. They did not 
heed the warning and they are served right. 
The barbarism of hazing does not belong 
to this age. 

It is impossible for English women not 
to rejoice at the admission of the ladies of 
the most representative State in New Eng- 
land, Massachusetts, to a right which they 
have themselves enjoyed for several years. 
We have found the advantage of women 
voting for the school board in the increase 
of influence it gave them, and the attention 
which the early training of children, and 
especially of girls, now receives. We may 
expect to see similar results in America 
wherever similar laws are made.—Hnglish- 
woman's Review. 

“Easy Chair” in the August number of 
Harper, speaks of Carlyle’s essay upon 
Burns, as ‘‘one of the noblest pleas that one 
man of genius ever made for another.” 
They were countrymen, and one was born 
as the other died, and ‘‘both had the deep, 
strong, melancholy nature which is nurtur- 
ed by the misty coasts and solitary moun- 
tains and moors of Scotland.’ In reading 
Carlyle, while one “hears his loud satiric 
laughter dying into a wail of pathos and 
entreaty, it is easy to feel that he saw the 
sound, hearty man he longs and prays for, 
gone astray in Robert Burns.” Burn’s 
sweetness and strength, his soft, pathetic, 
penetrating melody, as if ali the sadness of 
shaggy Scotland had found a voice,” fasci- 
nated and took captive, ‘‘the sad, grim, in- 
finitely tender and manly and pure genius 
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of Carlyle, and he has interpreted, as no 
other man has essayed to interpret, the 
wild, wistful, touching and tragical story of 
Robert Burns.” 

The tent of the Princess Louise, who is 
salmon fishing in the wilds of Canada, is 
thus described by a prying newspaper cor- 
respondent: ‘‘The ground is covered thickly 
with fresh spruce boughs, and on either 
side of the mattress, which rests on the 
boughs in the centre of the tent, is a strip 
of dark Brussels carpet. A dainty little 
dresser in the corner of the tent supports a 
small handsome mirror and the usual varie- 
ty of toilet conveniences. The cot, which, 
so far as its original purpose was concerned, 
the princess discarded on her arrival in 
camp, has been converted into a lounge, 
and this, with an easy chair or two, com- 
pletes the outfit of this simple but cheery 
little woodland home of her royal highness.” 


It is reported that the British markets are 
crowded with American cheese, much to 
the disgust of the homedairymen. In Glas- 
gow and other large towns the supply is said 
to be largely in excess of the demand. It 
would seem to be quite a serious question 
what the British farmer is to doif things go 
on as they have been. He is laboring under 
a great disadvantage as the tenant of a small 
and high-priced farm, while his American 
cousin has the fertile valleys of an undevel- 
oped continent as a field for his exertion. 
In short, we have got the soil, we have got 
the men, and we have got the climate too. 
We can furnish wheat and flour, in any 
quantity, at a cheaper rate than they can be 
raised in Great Britain. We can give them 
their oatmeal, their Indian corn and their 
butter and cheese cheaper than they can 
produce them. We can supply them with 
beef and pork and hams and lard at rates 
with which they cannot hope to compete, 
under the many restrictions which the till- 
ers of the soil there have to submit to.—Ad- 
vertiser. 

After attendance in three classes of the 
Edinburgh Association for the University 
Education of Women, the following ladies 
have gained certificates: Certificates with 
Honors, Josephine McKean. First class in 
Mathematics, Maria Murray. Second class 
in English literature (ordinary certificate), 
Jeanie Craigie, Margaret M. Hogg, Jessie 
F. Riddell, Matilda Schwati. At the meet- 
ing of the London School Board on April 
30, a letter was read stating that the Brew- 
ers’ Company have placed at the disposal of 
the School Board for London, for four 
years, two scholarships, each of the average 
value of £30 per annum—one to be compet- 
ead for by boys and one by girls, under the 
age o° thirteen. It was resolved, on the 





motion of Sir Charles Reed, seconded by the 
Rev. John Rodgers—*‘That the scholarships 
be accepted, and that the thanks of the 
Board be conveyed to the Brewers’ Com 
pany for their liberal gift.” The School 
Management Committee was instructed to 
take the necessary steps for giving effect to 
the gift. 


The text of the will of Mrs. Sarah A 
Dorsey, who left her entire property to 
Jefferson Davis, has only just been printed. 
It is quite brief, and its essential portions 
are as follows: ‘‘I owe no obligation of any 
sort whatever to any relative of my own; I 
have done all I could for them during my 
whole life. I therefore give and bequeath 
all my property, real, personal and mixed, 
wherever located and situated, wholly and 
entirely, without hinderance or qualification, 
to my most honored and esteemed friend, 
Jefferson Davis, ex-President of the Con- 
federate States, for his sole use and benefit, 
in fee simple, forever; and I hereby consti- 
tute him my sole heir, executor and admin- 
istrator. If Jefferson Davis should not 
survive me, I give all that I have bequeath- 
ed him to his youngest daughter, Varina. 
Ido not intend to share in the ingratitude 
of my country toward the man who is in 
my eyes the highest and noblest in exist- 
ance.” The property is very valuable, and 
is situated in the States of Louisiana, Mis. 
sissippi and Arkansas. The will will be 
contested. 


Josiah Copley, Esq., writes to The Uni- 
ted Presbyterian a very interesting account 
of his interviews with Mr. Garrison in the 
winter of 1832-33. Speaking of his denun- 
ciations of those who, bearing the name of 
Christ, were misrepresenting on the ques: 
tion of slavery, he says: 

“For this he was widely denounced as au 
infidel or as an enemy of Christianity. Of 
his views on that subject in later life I am 
not competent to judge him; but this I will 
say: that in his conversation with me he 
talked as a Christian of the devoutest type. 
If ever I saw the spirit of Christ in any man, 
I thought I saw it in him. That he ever 
turned his back upon the Divine Master, 
whom he so fervently acknowledged when 
I saw him, is what I cannot and will not 
believe. But the strange course taken by 
the leading churches, in giving aid and 
comfort and strength to a monstrous system 
of wrong and oppression, staggered the 
mind of William Lloyd Garrison more than 
anything else, and made him say things 
which perhaps he ought not to have said. 

It may be that he wears a brighter 
crown to-day than many of those who from 
the sacred desk denounced him and his 
cause,” 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE OLD 
ANTI-SLAVERY TIMES. 

“The first that I remember of myself,” 
was the old-fashioned way of beginning an 
autobiography, whether of a pin, @ squirrel, 
ora human being. Numbers of the veter- 
an Abolitionists will tell you that the first 
they can remember of themselves, as being 
alive in the fullest and intensest meaning of 
the word, is a sudden awakening to thought 
aid action, which awakening was caused by 
the stirring appeal of some zealous pioneer 
in the Anti-slavery cause. 

Some old stagers in the town of P. will 
date their awakening away back to the time 
when a townsman of theirs, Mr. M——, re- 
turned from a Boston trip, telling of having 
been present at a remarkable meeting held 
over a stable in that city, and bringing home 

a copy of a paper called the Liderator. A 
few can recall even the particulars of his re- 
turn—how he stood in the doorway between 
the dining-room and kitchen of a certain 
hv use and with earnest speech recounted to 
his sister, a veritable Martha, the wonderful 
stury of the wonderful man who had said 
tlut American slavery must die. They can 
also remember how that veritable Martha, 
ever keen to perceive a wrong, quick to 
sympathize with the wronged, and eager 
for the right—how, though busy about 
iany things,she paused, listened, and then, 
with her beautiful face glowing with enthu- 
siasm, expressed her concurrence in the 
sentiments of that meeting, as stated by her 
brother, and her joy that the slave had at 
lust found achampion. The Liberator was 
subscribed for and that grand old house by 
‘tle sea became at once the center of opera- 
tions for furthering the cause in our town. 
There was formed a Men's Anti-slavery So- 
cicty, a Women’s Anti-slavery Society, and 
a Juvenile Anti-slavery Society, and in all 
of these the zeal of the few who joined 


‘mde up for the absence of the many who - 


stood aloof. 

The Juvenile Society, of which the writer 
was a member, held weekly meetings and 
took in work. We made it our aim, some 
of us, to carry in to every weekly meeting 
each a quarter of a dollar. The money was 
pwtly earned by knitting cotton garters, 
fur which we were persistent in soliciting 
orders. Two of our members obtained half 
their weekly contributions by bargaining 
with their mothers to do without butter for 
ninepence a week. One of these, who had 
often been told, somewhat reprovingly, that 
she consumed a pound a week, was cha- 
grined to find that only the price of half a 
pound was allowed her for abstinence. 

To many of us ‘‘the cause” was thence- 
forward the one object for which we lived. 


‘YWee even carried it into school, where, the 


Yeacher being pro-slavery, we had no oppor- 
tunities and we made opportunities of allud- 
ing to it in recitations, recesses, and at other 
times. We constructed our composition 
books of paper which had at the top of each 
sheet a picture of a kneeling and manacled 
slave, with the motto ‘‘Am I not a Man and 
a Brother?” (or ‘‘Woman and a Sister’), and 
the covers of these books were of black 
pasteboard. 

On our way to and from school we sold 
Anti-slavery almanacs and got signers to 
Anti-slavery petitions, following always the 
instructions of our elders ‘‘to stop at every 
house.” Having heard over and over again 
the arguments on our side, we frequently 
used them to answer objections. Women 
would often say, in refusing to sign: ‘It 
seems to me right; but my husband doesn’t 
approve,” or, ‘‘My husband forbids my 
signing.” We used also to sell ‘‘cent-a-week 
boxes.” These were yellow, were covered 
with Anti-slavery mottoes, and had the nec- 
essary opening for ‘‘the cent’’ which was to 
help advance ‘‘the cause.” As we grew into 
young womanhood ‘the cause”’ still held 
possession of us. It was our enjoyment, 
our occupation, our life; and I think we 
were at least half conscious ofa sort of pity 
for the outside world because it had not this 
absorbing interest. The contempt and ridi- 
cule of that outside world affected us not. 
We had our own joys. As other girls look- 
ec forward to parties and balls, so we look- 
ed forward to county meetings and state 
conventions, counting first the weeks and 
then the days which must elapse before the 
arrival of each. At their near approach the 
women would say: ‘“‘Come, itis high time 
we were beginning to stir up the men.” 
“The men,” of course, rested easy, secure 
that their “‘stirring up” would come in due 
season; but when it came they were always 

ready enough to help in planning ways and 
means of conveyance. Since then railroads 
have simplified traveling and taken the gist 
out of it. To attend those primitive Anti- 
slavery meetings we often rode fifteen or 
twenty and sometimes forty miles in private 
carriages. We had among us one quite 
large omnibus-shaped carriage, which did 
duty long and faithfully; and oh! what a 
wide-awake crew were its passengers! The 
very leather and wood of that old carriage 
ought to have been permeated with enthu- 
siasm. As we journeyed on our way, how 
joyfully we looked forward to seeing and 
hearing those foremost ones, those leaders 
of the host, whom we (at least, we women) 
revered and idolized and worshiped! Once 
seated in meeting, with what eagerness we 
pointed out the familiar faces of friends 


from different sections of the county, or 
state, or country! How cordial the greet- 
ings! In their own towns each little band 
was ostracised and often persecuted; here 
all were in sympathy. As the gods entered 
and walked tothe platform, our excitement 
became almost and sometimes quite irre- 
pressible; but when they actually opened 
their mouths and spoke, the consciousness 
that at length the very highest pitch was 
reached awed us to silence. 

If it were a prolonged convention, every 
morning found us early in our places. As 
for weather, that was in every sense an out- 
side consideration. No business meeting 
was too dry for us, no speech too long, no 
debate uninteresting. Now and then an 
individual in the audience walked out. It 
was simply unaccountable to us that any 
one could leave before the feast was over. 

After sitting through the morning, after- 
noon, and evening sessions, and being car- 
ried way up, up, up to the seventh heaven 
of enthusiasm by eloquence such as the 
calmer audiences of these calmer times 
never heard nor dreamed of—the eloquence, 
remember, of Phillips in his prime—and by 
the magnetic influence of the many who 
thought as one and who were in one and 
the same state of exaltation, we separated 
at a late hour and went home to our staying 
places, where we reviewed our day and 
lived it over again. There, seated around 
an expiring coal fire, we talked, laughed, 
discussed men and measures, likewise the 
odd characters which our meetings always 
attracted, and had fun generally. For there 
were pleaty of droll ones among us, and 
plenty of incidents, individuals, and situa- 
tions calculated to call out their drollery. 
On the closing day, when the last speech 
had been made, the last resolution passed, 
and when came, alas! the dreaded words 
‘adjourn sine die,” then our spirits fell. We 
spoke our final farewells, lingered by the 
platform until every speaker had departed, 
watched the last familiar form as it passed 
along the aisle and disappeared, then with 
sad hearts walked sluwly away from the 
place which had been to us a consecrated 
spot. 

At one of these conventions an attempt 

was made by a party of its members to 

lower the standard of the cause, principal- 

ly with a view to rendering abolitionism ac- 

ceptable tothe churches. This attempt was 

the result of a secretly-arranged plan, and 

was met by the steadfast party with the 

most determined opposition. The battle 

was fought in Marlboro’ Hall. The ball 

was thronged and the excitement of the 

throng wasintense. On the decisive day the 

afternoon meeting refused to adjourn and 
continued its session into theevening. The 
new party hoped to defer the final vote until 
after many out-of-town members, who were 

dependent on trains, should be obliged to 

leave. The hour of midnight approached, 

and still they did not leave. They remain- 

ed to vote for the old standard, and it was 

sustained. Toward twelve o'clock Mrs. 

C——, whose name was and is identified 

with the cause, had the announcement made 

that when the meeting adjourned all hungry 

and unprovided ones would find something 

to eat at her house. When this lady reach- 

ed home that night she found her house 

filled with the hungry and unprovided. A 

barrel of crackers and a cheese were pro- 

cured, the barrel-head was knocked in, and 

tea was made in quantities suited to the de- 

mand. 

The annual fair served as another occa- 

sion for bringing the friends together. 

These fairs gave a pleasurable excitement, 

plenty of hard work, and plenty of fun. 

The latter was promoted in a special man- 

ner by some of the contributions known as 
‘the English things.” Not one of those old 

table-tenders, be she in the depths of despair, 

shall prevent asmile from over-spreading 
her countenance as she calls to mind some 
specimens of ‘‘the English things.” Friends 
in England did the fairs most excellent ser- 
vice. They sent articles of value and of 
beauty, and money besides. In soliciting 
their contributions dwellers in remote vil- 
lages and inmates of charitable institutions 
were not overlooked, and some of these 
evolved from the depths of their inner con- 
sciousness curiosities in the semblances of 
aprons, gowns, collars, headdresses, all 
seemingly ‘warranted to fit” beings of the 
grotesque type; and as for some of the or- 
namental needle-books, work-bags and 
night-caps, they were truly a sight to be- 
hold. In contriving and adorning these 
offerings, the makers, doubtless, sought to 
please the supposed fantastic tastes of “the 
natives” inhabiting the wilds of America. 

There were some young women of our 
band who as soon as one fair was over began 
to prepare for the next and who made this 
preparation the main business of the year, 
devoting to it not only their time, but their 
means—when they hadany. One family of 
Anti-slavery girls had a mother who liked 
to see them respectably clad. On a certain 
occasion, when they were going to a fair or 
convention in the city, she provided them 
with money to buy eacha ‘‘good shawl.” 
They gave most of the money to the cause, 
and, to the mother’s disgust, returned with 
shawls which were not ‘‘good shawls.” 
This was no self-sacrifice on their part. The 
cause was so much more themselves than 
they themselves were that it would have 





been self-sacrifice to keep back money from 
the cause to spend on themselves. More- 
over, the speakers, in pleading for money, 
were over poweringly convincing. Some- 
times when the contribution-box came 
round, those who happened to have finger- 
rings and no money gave the finger-rings. 
A lady ‘‘still lives’’ who remembers a par- 
ticular occasion when she longed to possess 
a gold watch, if only just long enough to 
drop it into the coutribution-box. 

Foremost of the foremost among the 
speakers and in our hearts was Rev. Samuel 
J. May. May indeed! Never was man 
more fitly named. May was in his counte- 
nance and inhis accents. So thrilling were 
the last, they stirred your very soul within 
you. His name, his bearing, and his tone 
of voice seemed to make, as one might say, 
a perfect chord. 

Sometimes Mr. May exchanged with our 
minister. It wasa rare event in those days 
to have an Anti-slavery man in the pulpit. 
Whenever astranger ‘‘supplied” we used to 
listen intently to every word of his ‘‘long’ 
prayer, to hear if he prayed for the slave. 
If he did, we classed him among the ‘‘favor- 
able” ones. Very few ministers dared men- 
tion the slave in their pulpits, even to pray 
for him. 

On Mr. May’s Sunday we had a sort of 
feeliog that the day, the pulpit and the min- 
ister were our own. We entered the sanc- 
tuary in a state of smothered Sabbath-day 
kind of excitement, and, outwardly calm, 
took our seats like the rest. When the 
good man arose and read slowly and with 
measured cadence the hymn beginning 
“By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How fair the lily grows." 
the heavenly expression of his countenance 
and the melody of his voice so intensified 
our feelings that, having no other way, we 
were obliged to give expression to them by 
jamming and pinching each other. It al- 
ways seemed as if these lines were made on 
purpose for him to read, or else he to read 
those lines. 

I remember well how pleasantly the tones 
of this same remarkable voice fell upon our 
ears one bitter cold day in winter, after we 
had ridden from sixteen to twenty miles in 
an open sleigh to attend a county meeting. 
I do not know how it hapened; but, to the 
best of my recollection my father was the 
only one of ‘‘the men” who had been ‘‘stir- 
red up” (though the others might have been, 
and afterward settled down, with the mer- 
cury); and even he would not have started 
had there not been some misunderstanding 
between himself and the weather, owing to 
circumstances which had kept our house at 
an unusually high temperature during the 
night. We girls—there were three of us— 
even while freezing, found private opportu- 
nities of exulting over his mistake. 

The sleigh was a small, one-seated vehi- 
cle. There was, however, a low bench in 
front, on which two of us sat and rode 
backward. Our horse was just a common 
working horse—a moderate, self-possessed 
animal, perfectly safe. 

When some twelve or fourteen miles of 
the journey had been accomplished our 
feet, hands, and faces were so benumbed 
with cold that even we young folks were 
glad to stop ata wayside farm-house and 
warm ourselves. My father, finding his 
face becoming frost-bitten, had protected it 
during the latter part of the way by holding 
one of our muffs in front of it. The wo- 
man of the house, when we entered, sur- 
veyed us with unsuppressed astonishment. 
She said, after seating us around the fire: 
“Why ’tis a dretful cold day. I had been 
expectin’ my darter over, but nobody in 
their senses would think o’ ridin’ out sech a 
day as this.” 

We expressed our agreement with her as 
to the character of the weather. 

“But were can ye be a goin’ to?” she ask. 
ed, with wonder perceptible in every accent 
of her voice and line of her countenance. 
We replied that we were going to a meeting 
at H——. ‘‘Meetin’”’? she cried. ‘‘Meet- 
in’! Don’t ye have no meetin’s in P——? 
I thought Mr. —— preached there,” men- 
tioning a preacher not famed for eloquence. 
Of the Anti-slavery movement she knew 
little or nothing. 

Our meeting was held in a country meet- 
ing house. There were not many present. 
The stove was in the front part, near the 
pulpit. Hardly had we three entered the 
door when the tones of a familiar voice sa- 
luted our ears. It was Mr. May who spoke. 
“I hope,” said he, ‘‘that those friends just 
arrived will come forward to the stove; for, 
though they are very warm Abolitionists, I 
know they must be very cold ludées. 

At the same time with this frosty journey 
must be remembered the summer rides to 
summer county meetings, when we rose 
with the sun andin the fresh and dewy 
morn trundled along to the music of the 
birds, now skirting green meadows, now 
losing ourselves (sometimes literally!) in the 
depths of the forest, or perhaps stopping to 
rest all under the greenwood tree! 

There was one convention held in Mr. 
May’s own town and a favored few of our 
number actually took their meals in Mr. 
May’s own house. How incongruous with 
the sacred influences of the place seemed to 
them the contemptible occupation of eat- 
ing! One of these favored few was be- 





sought by her less fortunate companion to 


bring her some small relic from the dwell- 
ing hallowed by the abiding presence of the 
man they so revered. This favored person 
having been honestly brought up, could 
find nothing she could conscientiously ap- 
propriate until supper-time, when she did, 
with malice aforethought, surreptitiously 
abstract, secrete, and convey to her pocket 
—a bread-crust, which precious relic was 
triumphantly carried off, exultingly be- 
stowed, and most carefully preserved. 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 
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A NEW ORDER OF MERIT. 





Her Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to found a new order of merit called the 
“Order of St. Katharine,” into which the 
three first members, nurses in St. Katha- 
rine’s Hospital, Westminster, were received 
on June 4th. The ceremony of the investi- 
ture, which took place in the Board Room 
of the Westminster Hospital, was of a very 
interesting nature. Sir Rutherford Alcock 
presided, and there were also present the 
Dean of Westminster, Lord Hatherley, 
Lady Stanley of Alderley, and many other 
guests, besides the greater number of the 
nurses of the hospital. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock said that some 
time ago he received acommunication from 
Sir H. Ponsonby stating that her Majesty, 
as patroness of St. Katharine’s Hospital, 
had in contemplation certain matters, the 
effect of which would be to raise the social 
position of nurses, and secure for those de- 
serving persons that high station to which 
they were entitled. Some five years ago 
the Nurses’ Home at Westminster was insti- 
tuted by Lady Augusta Stanley. They 
began simply with two nurses from the 
school at Liverpool, but such had been 
their success that they had seen their way 
to found the Home on a secure and lasting 
basis, and, further, they had undertaken 
the whole of the nursing duties of that in- 
stitution. The Home was not simply de- 
voted to one object, as they not only trained 
nurses for public institutions, but also others 
for the performance of those important 
duties in private homes, both rich and poor. 
Since they first sent out their nurses a care- 
ful record had been kept. A monthly re- 
port was also made, but the substance of 
the whole was that success had invariably 
attended all their efforts, and they had now 
a body of nurses who would bear compari- 
son with any institution of a similar descrip- 
tion in any country. Since the time he had 
just referred to he had received a letter 
from Sir H. Ponsonby, which, as it would 
fully explain the object of her Majesty, he 
would read. The letter stated that her 
Majesty, as patroness of St. Katharine’s 
Hospital, intended to appoint a certain 
number of nurses belonging to different 
hospitals and institutes as ‘‘St. Katharine’s 
Nurses,” and it went on to inquire if the 
Managing Committee of Lady Stanley’s 
Training Institution would submit the 
names of three of their nurses whom the 
Queen might appoint St. Katharine’s nurses 
on the following conditions :—‘‘They should 
be of good character; they would hold their 
appointments for three years, removable at 
any moment on account of incompetence or 
misbehavior; each St. Katharine’s nurse 
would receive pay at the rate of £50 per 
annum, which payment was to be an addi- 
tion to the salary she might be in receipt of 
from the institution to which she belonged; 
the Lady Augusta Stanley Institution would 
also be paid £50 per annum for the suste- 
nance of each nurse, should the patroness 
require the services of any of the St. Kath- 
arine’s nurses fora poor or other person; 
such nurse would have to attend the patient 
as long as it was necessary without further 
remuneration; the nurses selected for the 
honor proposed would wear a badge or 
armlet with the letters ‘‘St. K.” in the cen- 
tre, which would continue to be worn by 
them after their three years’ service as an 
honorary distinction. Should a vacancy 
occur among the three named nurses from 
death, incompetence, or any other cause, it 
would rest with the patroness to appoint 
another nurse from. the institution or not, 
as her Majesty might think fit.” That was 
the substance of the letter of her Majesty, 
and he thought he might be excused the 
pardonable pride of saying it was something 
in their favor to have been selected as the 
first to receive the distinguished honor. 
Though three only had been selected, they 
had many other nurses of great merit, and 
he was quite sure none now present would 
grudge the honor to their sisters, as they 
would recollect that, though many ran ina 
race, few won the prize. The honor, how- 
ever, conferred on three, shed its lustre over 
the whole. In making the necessary selec- 
tion the Managing Committee had been 
guided by the advice of the lady superin- 
tendent of the hospital, as she had had the 
best means of forming an opinion on the 
relative merits of those who had been under 
supervision, he might say, both night and 
day. 

The following were then called forward 
in the order named, and having received 
their diploma from the Chairman,the Royal 
badge (an oval of white surrounded with a 
border of bright green, the letters St. K. 
being placed in raised gold in the centre) 





was buck!ed on the left arm of each by 
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Mrs. Archer Houblon, amid continued 
cheers :— 

1. Elizabeth Christian, head nurse of the 
King William, Bouverie and Burdett Medi. 
cal Male Wards; trained in the Home, and 
served in Westminster Hospital since May 
1873. The first who came from Liverpool. 

2. Lucy King, of the Arden and Hallett 
Women’s Medical and Obstetric Wards. 
trained in the Home, and served in the 
Hospital since 1875. A good private as 
well as ward nurse. 

3. Eva Keet, head nurse in the Holland 
and Chadwick Wards, and in sole charge of 
the operating theatre as well as the surgical 
women’s wards: trained in the Home, and 
served in the Hospital since 1874. 

Sir R. Alcock congratulated the recipi- 
ents of the Royal honor, and wished them 
health and happiness in the enjoyment of 
their Sovereign's favor. 

The Committee of University College 
Hospital have received subsequently a letter 
from General Ponsonby asking them to sub. 
mit the names of two of its nurses whom 
the Queen may appoint St. Katharine’s 
nurses. 

One of the nurses of the Hospital for Sick 
Children, Great Ormond Street, has also 
been appointed. Her formal investiture 
will shortly take place. — Englishwoman's 
Review. 
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WOMEN AS NOTARIES. 


Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker, having applied 
to the Commissioners of the District of Co. 
lumbia for appointment as a notary public 
under the laws of the District, the question 
of the eligibility to the office of one of her 
sex was referred to the Attorney for the 
District, who has given his opinion on the 
subject to the Commissioners, as follows : 


GENTLEMEN : I return the application of 
Marilla M. Ricker, asking to be appointed a 
notary public. The name implies female 
sex, and my opinion is requested as to her 
eligibility, being a woman. 

ection 62 of the Revised Statutes of the 
District authorized the late District Legisla- 
ture to provide by law for the appointment 
of notaries public and prescribe their duties, 
It puts no limit on the power, and names no 
qualification of age, sex, or citizenship on 
the part of appointees. Under this author- 
ity the Legislature enacted the following 
statutes : 

Chapter 2.—An act concerning notaries 
public. . 

Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly of 
the District of Columbia, That the Governor 
of the District of Columbia be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to ap- 

oint as many notaries public for the said 

istrict as he may deem necessary, the ag- 
gregate number not to exceed one hundred, 
to continue in office for the term of three 
years, unless sooner removed by the Gover. 
nor for good and sufficient cause; and said 
notaries public so to be appointed shall 
qualify, discharge the duties, receive the 
fees, and be subject to the regulations pro- 
vided for in the act of Congress approved 
April 8, 1864, entitled ‘‘An act concerning 
notaries public in the District of Columbia,” 
except as to the appointment and removal 
of the same ; but before any person shall be 
appointed a notary public under this act he 
shall pay to the a officer to collect the 
taxes the sum of $5, and the same sum an- 
nually thereafter durin 
office, which tax shall 
it of the general fund. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
every person appointed a notary public un- 
der this act shall within sixty days from and 
after the date of his appointment, open and 
thereafter maintain a public office for the 
transaction of his business; otherwise his 
commission shall be revoked by the Gover- 
nor. 

Approved June 16, 1871. 

It is seen that in neither section is there 
any prescribed qualification without which 
an applicant is incompetent for appoint- 
ment. In the last clause of the first section 
and in the second the appointee is referred 
to by the provisions “the” and ‘‘his.” No- 
taries under this act, are to be governed by 
the law of April 18 (8), 1864. On reference 
to that we find the same “he” “his” and 
“him” in sections 979, 980, 981 and 982, Re- 
vised Statutes, District of Columbia, domi- 
nating, as in ‘‘his” asserted right to domi- 
nate everywhere. 

Iam thus brought to face the apparent 
masculinity of the law, and find, if I may,its 
real meaning in the premises. In the stat- 
utes of Congres3, where the male sex is not 
in some other way declared, is the pronoun 
‘the” to be taken to refer only to a male? 
Is it epicine? Man according to the dic- 
tionaries, always embraces women, and 
there is ample authority that ‘‘he” very 
often sustains the same relation to ‘“‘her.” 
May not this seeming male guise be worn 
by a woman without a violation of law or 
the decorum of sex? I recur to Congress 
alone for a solution of my problem. 

The third section of the act of March 3, 
1853, declares ‘‘that no clerk shall be ap- 
pointed until after ‘“‘he” has been examined 
and found qualified.” (10 Statutes at Large, 
217 Revised Statutes, sec. 164.) 

Under this provision hundreds of women 
have done the duties of clerks, nor was there 
~ other warrant of law for it till 1870. 

he sixty-third section of the act of June 
8, 1872, provides for the appointment of 
postmasters. Section 64 declares that every 
postmaster shall reside within the delivery 
of the office to which he isappointed. Sec- 
tion 65 requires every postmaster to give a 
bond before entering upon the duties of his 
office. I have found no other existing law 
authorizing the op perenne and defining 
the qualifications of postmasters. 

It is a matter of history that women have, 
and still do, fill the various classes of post- 
offices in the Republic. As a morestriking 
and frequent occurrence of the masculine 
form, I refer to the Criminal Code of the 
United States, and some of the many curi- 
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ous uses of the words ‘‘he,” * him,” and 
his.” The very first section limits the pun- 
jshment of treason exclusively to males, un- 
less ‘‘he”’ can be construed to mean “‘she.’ 
,Jso section 5252, Revised Statutes, page 
3041. Nor can a woman be found guilty of 
criminal correspondence with foreign pow- 
ers unless by the same rule (Sec. 5355, Jd.) 

It is to be presumed that no woman will 
deal in immoral literature in this District, 
or sell drugs and medicines to interrupt the 
course of human existence within the first 
months of its inception. But if one class, 
she will escape conviction, unless ‘‘she” is 
legally “‘he,” under the 5389th section, J. 
1049. 

A woman who commits perjury should 
pe punished; but the only statute in exis- 
tence for that purpose declares that ‘‘he” 
alone shall suffer. Section 5293, Jd. 1050. 
So also if ‘“‘he” does not mean ‘‘her” she 
will escape, nO matter how much money 
she counterfeits or passes. Section 5467, 
Jd, 1063. So she is not included in section 
5464, Jd., unless by the same rule. 

When it is remembered how many lady 
clerks ornament the Post Office Department, 
it is curious that not a ‘‘she” is included in 
the law of embezzlement. Section 5457, 
Jd. 1065. 

It is melancholy to know that there is no 
jaw protecting mail matter from female in- 
vasion. Section 5471, Id. 1067. Norcana 
woman, with all her invention, rob the mail, 
in contemplation of law, section 5472, Jd. ; 
but if she attempts it she will be sent to the 
penitentiary, under the next section. So 
jet her steal post-office property, if she care 
to, (section 5475,) but Jet her beware how 
she cuts or tears a mail-bag, under section 
5476. 

It is well to know that she cannot with 
impunity inveigle males to their ruin 
through the United States mails. Sec. 5480 
offers her no immunity. It may as well be 
known also that if “the” stands only for 
male, no woman could be convicted for 
fraudulently voting for a member of Con- 
gress or for inducing any other men to do 
so. Sec. 5510, Jd. 1074. 

However rich the acts of Congress are in 
specimens of this mode of using language, 
it is useless to extend this examination. 

The statutes seemed framed for a race of 
males. ‘‘She” shrinks from them, and one 
has to look long to find ‘‘her” and then only 
in the earlier laws. The courts, however, 
straightforward, true men, have construed 
these primitive laws to include woman, and 
no one was ever known to escape a criminal 
statute because its ape ry ignored her 
sex. Indeed, under an old dark day of cen- 
turies, the shadow of which is on her yet, 
women often suffered death because they 
were women, under the cruel fiction that a 
woman could not be a clerk, while the more 
guilty male escaped solely because he was 
not a woman. 

Shall there be more than one rule for the 
construction of all our statutes on this im- 
portant point? That the word ‘‘he” include 
woman in one set of laws and exclude her 
in another, or shall they all be expounded 
by one rule? So that where there is noth- 
ing but the pronouns ‘‘he,” “‘his,” or ‘‘him” 
to indicate sex, it shall be taken to refer to 
males antl females alike for fate orfavor. I 
contend for the.one rule for.all. I know 
that instances judicial, can, be found with- 
out going far or searching long, which, if 
pd acon. to their logical consequences, 
would result in this. Whenever a penalty 
is denounced, or a disability imposed, mas- 
culine pronouns mean women also. When 
a benefit is offered or a privilege is bestowed 
man aloneis meant by them. She isinclud- 
ed for penalties and disabilities, excluded 
from favor and privileges. I refer to rules 
of another aspect, found in the text of every 
writer on English laws. Statutes imposing 
penalties are to be strictly construed, so as 
exclude every body and thing not within 
their letter. 

Statutes creating privileges conferring 
benefits are to be liberally construed so as 
to include every person within the reach of 
their spirit. I think we have reached a pe- 
riod when women are to have the benefit of 
both these rules to correlate each other. 

I find nothing in the enacted clause of the 
statute authorizing the appointment of no- 
taries public to exclude women as ineligible. 
There we should expect to find it. Failing 
there, we look for some direct declaration 
in some part of the law excluding them. I 
find elsewhere only the pronouns ‘‘he,” 
“him,” “his,” which, even in the trial of 
criminals, the courts construe to mean fe- 
males as well as males. 

1 hold that is the proper rule of construc- 
tion to be applied to the law under review. 
I think the precedent of the President of 
the United States in the appointment of 
postmasters and clerks—of the Supreme 
Court of the District in the admission of 
members of the bar—are safe and wise, and 
should be followed in all similarcases. I 
think you have power under the statutes to 
appoint a woman a notary public. 

Respectfully A. G. RIpDLeE, 
Attorney District of Columbia. 
oe 


MIDSUMMER GOSSIP. 





The Boston special correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican ciscourses of and re- 
joices over the chance Massachusetts wo- 
men have to vote for members of school 
committee as follows :— 

The amount of ignorance or anxiety 
shown by women concerning their newly 
acquired right to vote upon school commit 
tee matters, is surprising. They think it 
such a stupendous step, apprehending Al- 
pine difficulties in registration. At the as- 
sessors’ office, after filling out the schedule 
provided, stating a true list of her estate and 
income — to taxation, the coming vo- 
ter invariably exclaims, ‘‘Is that all?” and 
seems relieved. I have gathered at the as- 
sessors’ and registrars’ office many points 
which I can give another time, and George 
A. Ernst, an energetic lawyer, is preparing 
a circular which will be vital and exhaustive, 
covering all the abstract or abstruse points 
of law. I refer now to the main considera. 
tions only. Every woman must be able to 
read, to write her name, and must have re- 
sided in the commonwealth one year, and 
Within the town six months preceding the 





time she wishes to vote. If not a native 
born American, she must be naturalized. 
The naturalization of the hushand, howev- 
er, naturalizes the wife, but he must show 
that his name has’ been upon the voting list 
before she can obtain her right. The chil- 
dren are also naturalized by the father’s 
right, if they become of age before he is nat- 
uralized. A married woman must vote 
bearing her husband’s surname. A divorced 
woman cannot take another name and vote 
upon it, without legislative authority. The 
poll-tax for women is $2, just the same as 
for men. It is nota property qualification, 
although any property-holder can go with 
last year’s tax bill to the registrar, thus be 
registered and vote thereby. The property 
tax includes the poll-tax. The poll-tax 
simply applies to those who could not vote, 
if they did not have the opportunity to be 
assessed. As for the ‘‘one dollar or two,” 
about which there is so much quibbling, 
any woman can have a division of her tax 
(which is for the county and state), and any 
man can request as much, but both are sub- 
ject to the collector’s persistency, and the 
other dollar can be collected. The law says 
they shall im be property or poll-tax. It 
seems to me better to be registered, and to 
let the future issues be decided when they 
appear. All points to be decided will be 
settled by Mr. Healey, the law officer of the 
city. I believe all laws affecting Boston 
are the same in Springfield. The Lenclieie 
ry of a trust cannot register as a voter on a 
tax bill made out to and paid by a trustee, 
for such is not contemplated by the consti- 
tution, as a tax assessed upon all such prop- 
erty becomes vested in the trustee, All such 
persons if not paying tax on personal prop- 
erty, must be assessed on a poll-tax; to be 
entitled toa vote. We note this in contra- 
distinction to taxes assessed to the heirs of 
an estate, and also taxes paid to a guardian. 
However, let's all go to the assessors and 
pay our $2, confident that all is well that 
ends well. Asthe present right to vote is 
but a thin bite from the big apple of dis- 
cord, it is useless to invuke the hydra-head- 
ed monster of ye ae and complain. I 
expect to vote the whole political ticket 
some day, and cheerfully accept the present 
slim chance with its $2 tax, as a lift to the 
attainment of loftier aims. 

The gentlemen at the assessors’ and regis- 
trar’s offices, who mostly believe in this ques- 
tion of women’s voting, are very consider- 
ate, desiring in every way to aid and in- 
struct ladies how to register. The towns 
are generally moving in this matter, and are 
sending to the WoMman’s JOURNAL office 
from all quarters for *‘Instructions.” Who 
will stir up this matter in Western Massa- 
chusetts? A patriotic lady in Woburn, 
Mrs. B. A. Stearns, celebrated her Fourth 
of July by traveling the bot and dusty 
streets, obtaining the signatures of thirty- 
six prominent ladies upon a letter to the 
assessors of the town, asking for taxation 
and registration as voters. In Wakeficld 
twenty-one ladies, pepvenenting the highest 
social position, signed a similar letter pre- 
pared by Mrs, C. A. Winship. The Decla- 
ration of Independence will some time re- 
ceive the true rendering, if thus the spirit 
precedes the text. 





o> 
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EDUCATING THE GIRLS. 

A lady writes as follows to the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press :-— 

Not long ago, while visiting in the city, I 
called on a friend, whom I found suffering 
with a nervous headache. Her tamily con- 
sisted of herself and husband, a daughter 
nineteen years of age, who had just returned 
from Wellesley College, and a son fourteen 
years of age, and two young ladies—board- 
ers. The hired gir] had gone out for a few 
hours, for it was Sunday, the day they al- 
ways expect a little liberty, after dinner is 
over. And no reasonable woman could 
deny them this, after a week of unremitting 
toil in the kitchen. This seems to be all the 
brightness there is in their lives, doomed as 
they are to occupy the smallest, darkest and 
most uncomfortable room in the house from 
one week’s end to the other. Better for 
them if they have no a beyond the 
treadmill life they lead. When tea time 
arrived my friend said, ‘‘Well, it istea time, 
and Christine has not returned; we must 
try to get something on the table.” 

“Oh, dear!” says the daughter, ‘I wish 
that girl would stay at home. What is to 

done?” 

‘‘Well,” replied her mother, ‘‘in the first 
place there must be a fire made to heat some 
water for tea, and then set the table, there 
is plenty cooked.” 

“Oh, mercy! make a fire! I am _ sure I 
don’t know how to do it,” responded her 
daughter. 

Then the weary mother, with aching head, 
explained the process. 

**Well,” says the daughter, ‘‘I can go and 
try; but I haven't the least idea I can make 
a fire—so you need not expect to have any 
tea for one hourtocome. But first I must 
pin up this miserable dress, or 1 can do 
nothing.” 

As che said this she gathered up yards of 
cloth that she had been dragging around 
behind her, fastened it up to her waist, and 
left the room with a very dissatisfied look 
on her face. 

After she had been gone a little while he: 
mother said, ‘‘I suppose | may just as well 

o out and make that fire and put in the tea 

rst as last, for I don’t believe she will ever 
get it made.” And pressing her hand on 
her head, she dragged herself out into the 
kitchen. As she passed out, 1 heard these 
words: 

“Oh, mother! I am so glad you have 
come out, for I am sure I never can get this 
fire to burn; but I think I can set the table.” 
The fire was soon made, and my friend re- 
turned to the sitting room. As she came in 
she said: 

‘Now, Mrs. Carpenter, I suppose you 
have been saying to yourself, ‘If I had a 
daughter, she would do better than that,’ 
and I have no doubt she would; but living 
as we dol don’t know how I could teach 
her to work. I have always kept a hired 
girl, and my daughter has always been in 
school.” 

Just here the door opened, and the daugh- 
ter put in her head and said: 


*‘Do tell me, for mercy’s sake, how you 
manage to cut bread in slices, it breaks all 
to pieces.” 

‘Well, break it in pieces, then; I cannot 
come out again,” answered the tired mother. 

After atime the door opened again and 
she came in, exclaiming, ‘‘Well, the job is 
done at last; but I have had a dreadful! time 
of it. Ihave got bread and butter, cookies 
ane. sauce, and tea on the table. Is that 
all?” 

“You may go down cellar and get some 
canned lobster,” said her mother, telling her 
just where it stood. 

She soon returned, sayinz, ‘‘There is no 
such thing down there; [ have looked every- 
where, and I can’t find it.” 

“Well, then, I suppose I must go down 
and get it,” said the poor woman; ‘‘but I 
don't feel as though I could get there. I 
ae itis there, because I saw it yester- 

ay.” 

‘Let me go,” interposed the husband; ‘‘if 
there is any such thing there I can find it.” 

But who ever knew a man to find any- 
thing? He soon came back empty-handed, 
saying there was no such a thing in the cel- 
lar. Sothe woman went herself at last, 
and brought back immediately what they 
had been looking for. They both declared 
she had it hid somewhere; but she insisted 
it stood in plain sight. 

And so the meal was ready at last, and 
we sat down to eat it; but I could not help 
thinking what a wife that girl would make. 
She was smart and capabie, and well educa- 
ted, but entirely ignorant of those things 
which a wife and housekeeper should have 
a thorough knowledge of. No matter how 
rich a man may be, nor how much hired 
help there may be in the house, if he has a 
wife who is ignorant of housekeeping he 
cannot have a well ordered household, and 
he will soon begin to think there is a screw 
loose somewhere. 

Now, is it right for mothers to allow their 
daughters to marry until they are fitted for 
the duties of a wife and mother? It is not 
only wronging the daughter, but the man 
who marries her. I would say, give them 
an education, by all means; but sometime 
before they marry make them serve an ap- 
prenticeship in the kitchen until they have 
a thorough knowledge of the art of house- 
keeping. 








HUMOROUS. 


“Why am I like a compass ?” asked a 
little fellow. ‘Cause I’m boxed so often.” 


A little five year-old, after shopping with 
her mother at leading dry-goods shops, re- 
marked: ‘‘Seems to me there are a good 
many boys named Cash.” 


Since it has become the fashion for men 
to confess their past errors very freely in 
books, it is boldly asserted that devs is no 
difference between an autobiography and a 
naughty biography. 


An English writer says, in his advice to 
young married women, that their mother 

ve married a gardener. It might be add- 
ed that the gardener, in consequence of his 
match, lost his situation. 


Crystal Rolling Pin. 


A glass cylinder Roller upon wooden handles, pos- 
sessing grand advantages over the old wooden roller. 
It is lighter, easier to use, ever clean and sweet, will 
not break, DOUGH WILL NOT STICK TOlt, and in 
hot weather can be filled with ice for use. 

Miss Parloa, the Boston Cooking School, the head 
Cook Somerset Club, aleo the head Cook at Grand 
Hotel and Burnet House, Cincinnati, and many of the 
best Cooks and Caterers in that city, Boston and New 
York, and hundreds of ladies unite in recommending 
it. 








PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Women Agents wanted, to whom a very liberal dis- 
count will be made. 


CRYSTAL ROLLING PIN CO., 
No, 3 School Street, Boston, 26-2mo 


—A— 
$15 New and Improved $15 


SEWING MACHINE, 
Price Fifteen Dollars. 
With Table and Treadle Complete. 

A Thoroughly Mechanical 


Fully Tested and Practical Success. 


COMPLETE COMBINATION OF ALL TUE 
GOOD QUALITIES WITHOUT THE 
FAULTS OF HIGH PRICED 
MACHINES. 





Fully Protected by United States Government Patents 
Srom all infringements whatever. 


THE ONLY 
Low Priced Sewing Machine Ever Manufactured 


THAT 


Will Sew all Kinds of the Heaviest 
Beaver Cloth 
RAPIDLY AND WITH A FINE FIRM STITCH 


HIGHEST AWARDS -AT 
Vienna, Philadelphia and Paris. 


It runs easily, noiselessly and quickly. 

Can be stopped instantly at any desired stitch. 

There is no noise, no wear, no getting out of order, 
becanse there is little or no friction. 

A child ten years old can run it 

It wil! hem, fell, bind, cord, braid, tuck, ruffle, 
gather, shirr, plait, scollop, embroider, etc.,—in fact, 
every kind of sewing can be done with it that was 
ever done with a needle. 

It is unapproached by any other machine yet in 
vented, SIMPLE, COMPACT, “:FFICIENT, DURABLE and 
COMPLETE. 

New and Numerous Patented Attachments. 

Makes the strongest stitch known, the cloth will 
tear before the seam wil] rip, uses the thread directly 
from the spool. The machine is beautifully finished 
and highly ornamented, and 


WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


There never was so good a Sewing 
Machine at so low a Price. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


TO WHOM EXTRA INDUCEMENTS ARE 
OFFERED. 


Sample machines forwarded to any part of the 
World on receipt of 


FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 


County rights given free. Samples of sewing. 
descriptive circulars containing terms, testimonials, 
engravings, &c., sent free. All money sent in Post 
Office Money Orders, Drafts, or by Express are per- 
fectly secure. Safe delivery of our goods guaranteed. 

All orders, communicatiors, etc., must be addressed 





to the 
Bandanah Manufacturing Co., 
1y28 NEW YORK. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boviston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success, 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with apecopetate exercises. 

The new Schoo! house is situated in the most open 
and ny of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natura! His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 
Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 }4 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 Wm. H. LADD. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 
MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 


Will open their family and day schoo) for young la- 

dies and girls at No, 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
Circulars sent on application to either of the prin- 

cipals at Wales street, Dorchester. 26tf 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
cay, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pee of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L, BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


for young women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 

Pioneer in the practical education of girls. Les- 
sons in Cooking, Dress cutting, etc. Special atten- 
tion to health. Personal care of habits, etc. Cata- 
logues free. Number limited. 


Cc, C. BRAGDON, Principal, 
8t a7 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


Yellow Springs, Greene Co., Ohio. 


Offers to both sexes thorough instruction, pre- 
paratory and collegiate, by an experienced Faculty 
of five Professors in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, the Natural and the Moral Sci- 
ences, History. and Literature. Special attention 
given to fitting young men for Harvard or Yale, in a 
three years’ course. The college is located in a 
beantifal and healthful village, is provided with all 
necessary buildings and apparatus. and affords, for 
those who desire to attend, regular liberal Christian 
preaching in its chapel. Total expenses for the year 
from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue, 8. C. 
DERBY, President, or Rev. N. P. Gilman, American 
Unitarian Association Rooms, Boston. 3m27 


West Newton English and Classical 
School,—The 27th year of the Family and Day 
School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17, 1879. For circulars address 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass, 10w29 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of al] kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 
Union under-fiannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes, 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. Sly44 


























UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogne and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City 


HYGIENIC 











ver day at home, pa worth $5 
$ 10 $2 ree. Stinson & Co.. Portland, Me. 


The Voice of Worship, 


For Choirs, Conventions and Singing Schools. 


BY L. O. PBMERSON. 


This splendid new book is nearly through the press, 
and will be in great demand. Full collection of the 
best Hymn Tunes and Anthems for Choirs, numerous 
Glees for social and Class singing, and a good Singing 
School course. Its attractive contents. with the low 
price ($1 00 or $9.00 per dozen), should make it the 
most popular of Church Music Books. 


HE T For Singing Schools, Conven- 
. tions and Choirs. By W. O. 
ERKINS, il ready in afew days. First class 
book for Singing Schools, with large collection of 
Glees, and plenty of Hymn Tunes and Anthems. Price 
$1.00 or 9.00 per dozen. Although Singing Classes are 
especially provided for, both the Secular and Sacred 
—— render it one of the best Convention and Choir 


s. 
” 
T The new and very favorite opera, 
. is now ready, with words in three 
anguages, all the Music and Libretto complete. Price 
$2.00 paper, $2.25 boards. 


Price reduced to 50 cents. The same 
. elegant edition heretofore sold for 
adollar. Complete Words, Libretto and Music. All 


ready for the stage, 
Any book mailed, for retail price. 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


For the Sunday School, 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! *"* 


Just out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! *“ 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! * “* 


Very beautiful songs. 





For Sea Shore or Mouatains, 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! ** 


st Song collection. 


CLUSTER OF GEMS! ** 


Capital Piano Pieces. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE: ** 


Brilliant Waltzes, &c. 





What Books to Read, 

Lives of Beethoven, ($2.00), Mozart, ($1.75), Schu- 
mann, ($1.75) and others; most interesting, aleo Rit- 
ter’s History of Music, 2 vols, each ($1.50). 

Musical Record ($2.00). Good reading; once a 
week, al] the news, and fine selection of music. 

Descriptive Catalogues, (10 cts), of almost all Music 
Books that are published. Very valuable for refer- 
ence. 1800 books, 

Any book mailed, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 


Boston Commission Bureau. 


Goods of all kinds will be carefully purchased for 
Retail Dealers in the United States; also, for Private 
Parties in this City and throughout the Country. 


MRS. HELEN JOSEPHINE WARD 
will receive and attend to a!l personal and written 
commuications at 
11 Hamilton Place, cor. Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 

By referring to this Bureau, expense, time and 
thought can be saved, as goods can be bought at the 
lowest prices. 

Orders will be promptly dispatched, and selected 
with judgment for the purchaser, whether for a ‘urge 
or ema!) amount. 





References. 
C. F. Hovey & Co., Alanson Bigelow, jr.. (of 
Chandler & Co., the firm of Bigelow, 
Spaulding, Wales, & Co., Kennard & Co.,) 
Hon. Frank A. Allen, Hon. Samuel B. Rindge, 
Frank A. Kennedy. Dr. Mary Safford Blake, 
Mre. Kate Gannett Wells, and others. 
Hours from 10 to 12 a.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. 
Ge"Send for circular, 


LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING. 


GOODELL & KING, 


Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


Braman, Souther’ & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 











/ SOUTHER 
Yy & HOOPER, 


Manufacturers 


and Dealers 


—i— 


Parlor, Chamber, Dining & Hall 


FURNITURE. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


Salesrooms, 7 and 8 Haymarket Sq. 
a7 i 
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A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and al] kinds of chronic disea-«s, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of V o- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has b: en 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at |er 
ottice will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and ointe, prin 
throngh the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Be‘n 
large, they give strength and ———€ to the abdoi- 
na organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee 
seated inflammation, which is the t cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which 18 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair.from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at} er 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order; and wer- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16. 





Send stamp for circular. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic,. 
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LETTER FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Dear JouRNAL:—Again I must write and 
‘thank those who send me their copies of the 
JOURNAL and other equally good papers. 
The silent influences they carry into hearts 
here, the minds thus awakened to the true 
light, the good that is done by putting such 
‘valuable reading in this community cannot 
be realized by those who send it. They do 
nut know how much it is needed The 

vheart sickens at the injustice and wrong 
~which often comes from blind ignorance of 
the eternal truth that the Divine Judge 
iknows no,sex. 

Professing Christians need to learn, how 
nearly all denominations ignore the one 
zreat lesson of Christ's example, when He 
uttered those merciful words: “Let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone at 
fer.” Two churches in this place, when a 
<man and woman were brought defore them 
for the same violation of moral law, turned 
the woman out and retained the man as a 
member. No wonder the injustice so ran- 
kled in one soul, that on the steps she turn- 
ed back, saying, ‘‘We were up for the same 
wrong, you kept him in because he was a 
deacon and turned me out because Iam a 
woman.” The church is still in darkness, 
really good people conscientiously believe 
they are following the Bible, and it is to 
give such more light we circulate the Wo. 
MAN’s JOURNAL. They have been taught of 
men, but it is not hard to convince them a 
just God would not approve of such parti- 
ality. Time and patience and light will 
make it clear to these minds, before it does 
to some filled with the world’s wisdom. 

The colored race have a large capacity for 
religion, they,have,full faith in‘‘God teaching 
his people himself,” and they have and be- 
lieve in an individual communion which is 
as real to them as any inspired writing. 
They cling to what they feel comes from 
Him, and their faith is beautiful, it is faith 
in the fullest and most complete sense. 

A short time ago we went to see a dear 


- old woman, whose daily life of industry and 


contentment is a living example. It was a 
bright moonlight night, as we looked in 


‘the low open window; her face beamed with 


joy and clasping our hands, she reverently 
kissed them. We said, ‘‘How do you live, 
aunt Susan, where do you get enough to 
eat?” The face beamed brighter as she joy- 
ously answered: ‘‘The good Master, Missus, 
He puts it,in somebody’s heart, and some 
give one cent, some three, and the north- 
lady bought the lot, so I have no rent to pay 
—and my little garden. The Lord does it,” 
and then, with great earnestness she reached 
out, and pressing her hand on my heart, 
said,‘‘He put it right in there for you tocome 
see me to-night.” No begging, no asking 
for help, only that beautiful faith that is 
thankful for a little and content when it 
fails She lives alone, all her family sold 
or dead, in what was once a stable, but has 
a rough chimney and is not uncomfortable. 
As I listened to her sweet trusting depen- 
dence, to her cheery words to us to go on 
doing work for the Master, I remembered 
that other stable over which the Star in the 
East lingered, to show the wise man that the 
babe lying in the manger was to redeem the 
world. This Christ spirit in her made the 
little room a holy place, filled the air with 
-@ peace and beauty that is often missing in 
thouses dedicated to worship. 

Another of these dear old saints died last 
week; she left home as well as usual to do 
some light work for a man who had been 
kind t8 her—to use her own words—‘“'I met 
death in the road, and said, ‘Oh! Jesus, this 
is what I Lave been looking for,many a 
day,’” then returning to her only daugh- 
ter’s, who was married, had prayers, and 
again started to her work, reached the place, 
and in a few hours was stricken with apo- 
plexy and never spoke afterwards. Never 
can I forget, how, when five years ago, I 
told her of my dear mother’s death, her 
face beamed witb the comforting words: 
“Gone to get a parlor ready for you, honey.” 

This is the race, these are the lives that 
made our beloved William Lloyd Garrison 
and other abolitionists put on the armor of 
righteousness and battle forfreedom. May 
their names be remembered as long as his- 
tory is written, and to him who was the 
standard bearer, what monument can equal 
the invisible one that reaches towards 
heaven from the hearts of the millions he 
worked for. Many knew him not while 
living, but the voite of his earnest, unselfish 
life will speak through all coming genera- 
tions; little children will learn to love it, 
men and women will reverence it, and old 

age will breathe up continual incense to the 
name. 

A few weeks since, my sister was walking 
in the street with the ‘‘companion-piece” of 
this honored name, when a sweet-looking 
lady passed, and they heard the words, 
“God bless thee, dear Lucretia.’’ Neither 
knew her, and, as it was then, so all over 
our country, from sweet-faced women, and 
strong men, from the low!y and great, from 
those who never saw the dear faces, the 
same involuntary, spontaneous utterance of 
true hearts, ‘‘God bless those who have so 
nobly done their duty.” 

We read Oliver Johnson’s Jribune notice 
of Garrison to a minister who never realized 
before what had been done by self-sacrific- 
ing friends; his wife told me after, “Why, 





since you read that to him he thinks of it 
all the time, it holds him like a cord, fee!- 
ing what others have done for our race.” 

This man lives thirty-five miles in the 
country, yet hired a room here and brought 
his wife and two boys to attend our school. 
He said, ‘“‘I want my wife educated, I am 
willing to make a sacrifice,” and he did, for 
months living alone in their little cabin, 
cooking his own meals, often eating them 
cold. Money is not plenty nor easily earn- 
ed, and they had worked hard on their little 
farm to save enough to do this. The day 
they left, she innocently said: ‘‘We were 
pinched (hungry) sometimes, but did not 
tell anybody; we was willin’ to be. But 
what hurt me most was to think of my hus- 
band coming home late at night, and noth- 
ing warm to eat.” Minister’s salaries are 
very small, from fifty toa hundred a year, 
and they preach at different churches many 
miles apart. Boys trained by such parents 
will grow to respect womanhood. 

It is not only the colored, but many of 
our ownrace whoare benefited by the good 
reading matter. The tax collector, a South- 
ern white gentleman, laughingly told me the 
other day, ‘‘he had converted his own house- 
hold, and guessed he would be deputy mis- 
sionary.” When I paid my taxes and wrote 
my protest on the receipt in his books, he 
assured me he ‘‘united with the sentiments.” 
No argument would have influenced, as 
surely and quietly, as his reading the Wo 
MAN’S JOURNALS I had given him. 

With continued thanks to all our good 
friends. Faithfully yours, 

MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

Aiken, 8. 0. 
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AN EXPLANATION. 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—After a few months’ 
stay in Rochester, New York, I find in the 
column ‘‘Concerning Women” the following 
paragraph: 

Miss Grace Anna Lewis declines an hon- 
orary membership in the Rochester Micro- 
scopical Society on the ground that she is 
entitled to a full membership, which would 
enable her to share the fruits of the socie- 
ty’s work. She believes in Woman’s Rights 
to that extent at least. 

This requires some explanation, as I 
should greatly regret to find that any wo- 
man could be so absurd as to reject an hon- 
or, offered in good faith, on the grounds 
above mentioned. The facts are these: A 
microscopical society existed in Rochester, 
which was composed of gentlemen only. 
Asan honorary member of this society, a 
lady was unanimously elected after a very 
courteous and appreciative speech by the 
President, who, in the most impartial and 
unprejudiced manner, gave unstinted praise 
to her microscopic work. But in Rochester, 
at that very time, were a number of ladies, 
who were excellent microscopists, one, at 
least, having studied microscopy abroad, 
and being an adept in the science. It was 
not wonderful that any true woman should 
remember these ladies, who, in private, 
pursued their investigations from a pure 
love of science, and that she should feel the 
embarrassment of her own position, as well 
as the absence of other women. 

Tt can now no longer be said that the 
Rochester Microscopical Society includes 
among its members gentlemen only. It has, 
at present, a number of ladies, among them 
the daughters of the President, one of 
whom is herself a microscopist. 

The following, cut from a Rochester pa- 
per of May 14, contains the letter alluded 
to, with the editorial comments thereon. I 
think the letter explains itself fully, and for 
this reason I ask its republication simply to 
prove that its writer possessed common 
sense while believing in Woman's Rights 
to the fullest extent. Very truly yours, 

GRACE ANNA LEwIs. 

Media, Del. Co., Penn., July 21, 1879. 

A WOMAN’S LETTER. 

The goorenpenging vary suggestive letter 
from the distingujshed naturalist, Grace 
Anna Lewis, of Philadelphia, was omitted 
by an oversight from our report of the 
Rochester Microscopical Society, published 
Tuesday morning. The letter partly ex- 
plains itself. It is left to the society to 
make the explanation full, by actuaily de- 
monstrating that the implied strictures of 
Miss Lewis are unfounded. Miss Lewis is 
unwilling to accept freely an honorary 
membership of the society while Rochester 
ladies skilled in the use of the microscope 
are not permitted to enjoy the benefits of 
full membership of the organization. This 
letter suggests the fundamental question, is 
sex a bar to achievement in the realm of 
microscopical or any other science? The 
note is as follows:— 

NuMBER 30 East AVENUE, ) 
RocuEsTer, N. Y., April 11, 1879. f 
Mr. Line: 

Dear Sir :—Your oficial letter informing 
me of my election as an honorary member 
of the microscopic society of Rochester, 
reached mea day or two since. I fully ap- 
preciate the noble courtesy of your presi 
dent and clearly understand the compliment 
intended by an unanimous election, and I 
should accept such an honor with unalloy- 
ed satisfaction if it were understood that 
scientific efforts would be acknowledged 
without reference to sex, and that this elec- 
tion indicated such a purpose on the part of 
your society. 

Hoping that the Microscopical Society of 
Rochester will adopt such a course as will 
secure the —s ends of study, and that 
its future will be commensurately useful 
and prosperous, I am in cordial fellowship 
in your work. Yours very truly, 

Grace ANNA LEwIs. 





This letter says plainly enough that her 
sex does not want gallantry, but recognition 
according to merit and achievement. Many 
sensible women are beginning to regard the 
gallantry, which permits them to be silent 
spectators who are practically ignored, as 
an insult to their intelligence and capabili- 
ties. The words of Grace Anna Lewis are 
edged with a fine sarcasm and a poorly con- 
cealed sense of wrong to her sex. She has 
achieved and has a right to speak for her 


sex. 

It is safe to assume that not a member of 

the Rochester Microscopical Society would 

vote against the admission of a woman to 

the full privileges of membership. The 

way to settle the question is to put it to test. 
or 


BOY AND BALL VS. GIRL AND DOLL, 


“The essential difference between boys 
and girls manifests itself at a very early 
age. From time immemorial the doll has 
been the traditional plaything of the girl, 
and this fact springs from her weaker, 
domestic nature. Boys love balls and kites. 
Why? Because they represent power. The 
boy wants to jump the highest, run the 
longest and to do everything in the very 
best way.”—Hztract from a sermon preached 
in 1876. 

The assertion was a broad and careless 
one. It is not always safe to frame a gen- 
eral law from the particulars gathered in 
our own observation, or that of others. 
Even while my reverend friend was speak- 
ing, moved by some odd impulse, I glanced 
around the church and noticed a singular 
phenomenon. . 

Every gentleman carried his head a little 
inclined toward the right shoulder. Every 
lady slightly drooped hers toward the left. 
There were two, and only two, exceptions to 
this rule, in the persons of a lady and gen- 
tleman, who, like Anderson’s valiant tin 
soldier, ‘‘carried their heads right straight 
before them,” looking steadfastly at the 
speaker. 

I thought it very possible that in the 
churches scattered throughout the state our 
audience in O—— would find many counter- 
parts, but did it therefore follow that in all 
the congregations of the United States the 
masculine element inclined the head toward 
the right shoulder and the feminine element 
toward the left? 

Now it would have been quite as just to 
draw such aconclusion from such an ob- 
servation, as to assert that the doll is the 
invariable companion of a girl because she 
is only an embryo matron, and the ball the 
inseparable friend of a boy because he is 
an embryo statesman. 

It is not an unheard-of thing to find boys 
bending with tender delight over very 
homely dolls, or girls climbing trees like 
agile squirrels and throwing balls with a 
graceful dexterity which puts their brothers 
to the blush. 

Granting, however, that it was all true, 
that our friend was right in believing that 
a doll is the natural associate of a girl and 
a ball the compiement of a boy’s existence, 
is there not a most excellent reason why? 
Custom puts the doll in the girl’s hands, and 
custom keeps it there. Her brother, only 
perhaps a year or two her senior, lays the 
doll in his sister’s arms and keeps the ball 
for his own enjoyment because he fancies 
that it will just suit her tastes. Power is an 
excellent thing for him. It is not so good 
a thing for his sister. 

So in childhood and womanhood he gen- 
erously shields her from any temptation in 
such a dangerous direction. Here and 
there along the lire of ages women have 
stepped out and demonstrated that they 
possessed the ability to become leaders as 
orators, statesmen, writers, warriors, and 
mathematicians; and what did the world 
give them in return? Taunts, abuse, and 
that most contemptible fling, that they had 
“lost their womanliness,” and were only 
coarse-grained imitations of men. 

Be it so, however. The girl not abnormal 
is always domestic, the doll is her proper 
and natural plaything; and what does it 
prove? Only this. The ball is the symbol 
of physical force, a quality shared by any 
brute in direct proportion to its size. A 
doll is the symbol of spiritual power, a 
dominion shared only by men, angels, and 
God. As far as the spiritual towers above 
the physical. so far does the girls’ empire 
as represented by her doll, tower above the 
boy's empire as represented by his ball. 
Mind was the crowning work of the Crea- 
tor. After the mighty planets had whirl- 
ed into their long march, after the earth had 
received her silver fringe of streams and 
seas, her emerald-embroidered robe of grass 
and trees, her glowing gems of flowers, her 
glittering veil of mountains, her marvellous 
choir of birds, her vast retinue of animals, 
then came man with all the grandeur of his 
destiny summed up in a sentence,—‘“‘God 
created Adam in his own image.” 

If Adam was created in the likeness of 
God and the doll is the photograph of a 
human being, is not the love for it a link in 
the child’s fancy between herself and God? 

Is not the little lady animated by the 
purest, grandest ambition that ever burned 
in living breast? 

As the years of childhood vanish into 
womanhood, what takes the doll’s place in 
the heart of the girl? The church and its 
benevolent institutions. The Methodist 
church in America was founded by a wo- 
man, and to-day women largely furnish its 





motive power. It is not in open question 
whether women do not largely outnumber 
men in the congregations and social means 
of grace in all the churches of the United 
States. They ‘“‘run” the Sunday School. A 
prominent clergyman lately asserted that 
parents had practically put the Biblical in- 
struction of their children into the hands of 
Sunday School teachers, and two thirds of 
these are women. If this be true, is there 
any limit to the measure of their power? 

My sisters, let us take these dolls which 
grow so dear, so tenderly precious to us as 
the years go on, and with God’s help make 
them saintly leaders in the church and 
state, bulwarks of purity in a corrupt age 
and angels of God in the morning of eter- 
nity. Lypia STRAWN. 

Ottawa, Illinois. 

o> o—__—_——————_ 


SMOKE-CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. 


The ladies of Cincinnati have organized 
a ‘Smoke consumers’ league,” the object of 
which is to provide some way of ridding 
the city of the coal smoke which now 
afflicts it. Other cities will watch the 
movement with interest, and take advan- 
tage of it should it prove asuccess. There 
appears to be no fear that the ladies will 
get out of their sphere in this case. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The North American Review for August 
opens with an article from the pen of Rich- 
ard Wagner. Itis entitled ‘‘The Work and 
Mission of My Life.” ay an appeal from 
America, he writes, could induce him to 
give anew explanation of his aims in art. It 
is in America that he expects the Germanic 
spirit, hampered and trammeled at home, 
to find a new realm and to ‘‘attain to the full 
glory of an art that is allits own.” He 
gives a vivid sketch of his art life from 
boyhood till he returned to Germany from 
Paris upon the first representation of ‘‘Rien- 
zi” in Dresden, and analyzes the tendencies 
of musical art in Germany since the begin- 
ay | of the century. ‘“The Diary of a Pub- 
lic Man,” consists of extracts from the dia- 
ry of one who was closely connected with 
political movements at the beginning of our 
Civil War. The paner is a valuable addi- 
tion to the history of the rebellion. The 
third article is an eloquent tribute by Wen- 
dell Phillips to the memory of Garrison, 
and contains a brilliant summary of the life 
and character of the great abolitionist. The 
writer claims for Garrison a place in histo- 
ry as a man of profound statesmanship, 
since he was the first to organize a move- 
ment for the abolition of slavery with meth- 
ods so wise and far-reaching that success 
crowned the work. ‘‘The Power of Disso- 
lution,” by Edward A. Freeman, the histo- 
rian, isa remarkably concise and lucid pa- 
per upon the power of the English throne 
to dissolve Parliament. The origin and his- 
tory of the exercise of this power, and the 
reason of its continuance are explained at 
some length, and the subject is instructively 
illustrated by a comparison of the powers 
of the throne in England with those of the 
executive Sranches of the governments of 
France and the United States. The next 
article is entitled ‘‘The Founder of the Khe- 
divate.” It was written about forty years 
ago by the late John L. Stephens, the dis- 
tinguished American traveler. It gives an 
interesting account of the career of Moham- 
med Ali, the grandfather of the Khedive 
who has lately lost his throne, and the 
founder of modern Egypt. The sixth pa- 

er treats of the ‘Future of Resumption.” 

he anonymous writer finds in the present 
situation elements of danger which should 
be considered by all thoughtful men. The 
concluding article on ‘‘Recent Works on 
Ancient History and Philology” is an in- 
structive review of five publications relat- 
ing to the history, Janguage and customs of 
the early Aryans, by John Fiske. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 ark St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc=, free class- 
es, social entertaiuments, Sanday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to heip themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general’y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout eliarge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeeopathist. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. m. 
































EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 
LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT, 


nd for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street 
BOSTON. ly 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


FOR SALE AND TO RENT. 


HALLETT & CUMSTON 


459 Washington Street, 
(Opp. Meesrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co."s.) 24 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold n in. 
aw First quality in all respects. Ca! and 
examine. 


Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor, 














PRICE LIST 


Lawn and Veranda 
FURNITURE. 


Basket Bottom Sitting Chairs - 90cts. 
May-Flower Rocking Chairs - $1.12 1-2 
Large Webster Arm Rocking do.,$1.50. 
Folding Lawn Settees - - - - - $1.25 
Lawn Tents with Hammock Support, 
12,00 
Best Mexican Grass Hammocks, 14 
feet long - - - - - $1.87 1-2 cach 


An Immense Stock at 


Paine’s Manufactory, 


48 Canal St., Boston, 25—6t 
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XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—no 
mattresses or pillows required—better than a ham- 
mock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or opened instantly, call Casteniog, 
just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet- 
ings, sportsmen, &c. Good for the lawn, piazza, or 
the “‘coolest place in the house.” I make the largest 
and best variety of Spring- Beds and Cots in the world. 
Send for circulars. 


HERMON W.LADD, 


108 Fulton st,, Boston; 207 Canal st., 
New York; 165 No. 2d st., een ~ i 
im. 


HERE THEY ARE! 


CHEAPEST SCREENS 
Im The Market. 


Can be fitted to any window ina minute; just what 
you want for 40 cents each; free by express for $4.50 
per dozen. 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Dealer in Carpeting and 
Window Shades, 


173 Washington Street, Boston, 


Straw Matting, White or Red Check 12i¢c; Fancy 
25 cts. Rustic Window Shades, for Summer-houses, 
50 cts. Mosquito Canopies $2.00. Painted Shades. 
25cts. Spring Fixtures 25 cts. 29 











Great Revolution in Publishing. 


A good sized eight page illustrated paper, full of 
the best stories, sketches, fun, wit, poetry, &c., only 
thirty cents a year, and an elegant chromo, head of 
Beatrice de Cenci, two-thirds size of life, free 
to each yearly subscriber. The wondrous beauty of 
this remarkable young woman was the theme of pen 
and pencil in the age in which she lived, and has been 
ever since, and her romantic history and sad death 
won the =p eye of the whole world. A sketch of 
her life wil 

three months with a pair of fine 6x8 landscape chro- 
mos only ten cents. Single copy and one 6x8 chromo 
four cents. No free copies. 

J. B. BATES, 
36 Dey Street, New York. ‘ 


1 be sent with each chromo. The paper 





Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. m., and 2 to 4 P. m. ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. , 


Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 








A Full and Complete Assortment 


or 
BUuADIES’, MIssEsS 

AND 
Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 
Our Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
imported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 
Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$*.75; regular price, $2.75. 


EDWARD P. WHITE. 


French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 


23 TREMONT ROW. 20tt 
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